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A VISION. 


A FEW evenings since, while sitting in deep 
reflection over a pamphlet that contains a new 
definition of life, and seeming to catch a gleam 
of light upon that mysterious death-in Life which 
so extensively characterizes modern genius, 
suddenly I found myself taken off my feet, 

and realized before my eyes at once all Time. 
And not only the real personages of history, 
but the fictitious beings of poetry and romance 
— equally palpable — were present, and all the 
creations of the masters of art. ‘The pictures 
of which Pausanius gives an account, and which 
I supposed lost long ago, were before me, not 
only in all their original coloring, but even alive 
as they were not on thecanvass. ‘The lost stat- 
uary reappeared; and temples, whose decayed 
remnants alone have been seen since the period 
of recorded history, were fresh to my sense as 
the Gothic churches of the middle ages, and the 
mixed architecture of the present. 

What was more remarkable still, the air 
seemed pervaded with music;—nay, music 
seemed the substance of the atmosphere. Now 
the Doric, now the Lydian, and even the lost 
Olympian measure, obeyed, as it were, my 
thought ; and I heard Arion’s and Orpheus’ S 
sungs, no less plainly than the later music of 
modern times 

Vainly should I attempt to describe the an- 
cient music. Its effect was not — like the mod- 
ern — to plunge the soul into dreams and proph- 
ecies and vain longings. It acted on my senses, 
and whirled me into an intoxication of delight. 
I understood at once all the wild forms on the 
Etruscan terra cotta ; the stories of the Bacchan- 
alian fervor; the martial deeds of high antiqui- 
ty; the taming of monsters; the conquest of 
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' mingled in spirit with these giants of an elder 


the infernal regions; the rising of the walls of 
Thebes, and the following of Orpheus by the 
rocks and trees. The fables of antiquity seemed 
to me no longer fables, but inevitable facts. I 
did not pretend to ask about probabilities ; I did 
not question my perceptions ; I saw, and be- 
lieved my senses. Not more easily does the 
eye integrate with the distant horizon the va- 
rious objects of the landscape, and even, in pro- 
portion to the sweep of vision, give the mind 
sense of deeper repose, than, with the same 
‘valming effect, appeared in the world of time 
“one d: Ly as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day.”’ In this music life, Forms 
unfolded to me their meanings,— I mean more 
especially those forms which owe their exist- 
ence to the plastic genius of men. I saw Arch- 
itecture was solid harmony, and Painting liquid 
harmony; every statue a single chord, every 
picture a me lody. 

It is not possible to convey, by a succession 
of words, all that was expressed to me in this 
vision, for much of the significance of it was in 
the simultaneousness of it. I was in the orien- 
tal world of which we have dim tradition, no 
less than in the present; I wandered amid its 
vast sanctuaries, hewn by successive genera- 
tions out of the aboriginal rocks, to express 
thoughts which nothing short of a race of men 
could elaborate and utter. Here | saw Fohi 
constructing the wondrous theocracy of China ; 
the Brahmins arranging the castes of Indian 
society ; the : 
agencies over western Asia, and forging a 
power of which Babel, towering to the skies 
and ending in confusion, was a shadow. As I 
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time, I was sensible of impressions of the gran- 
deur of human genius, so much beyond any- 
thing I had ever seen of man before, that I no 
longer wondered to behold their descendants 
worship them. I might have done so myself, 
but that, from the peculiar nature of my know- 
ledge, I saw, at the same moment, with all 
this, all its consequences. ‘The generations of 
the governed, and at length enslaved, men, 
whose lives, and, it would almost seem, their 
everlasting destinies, were forecast and bound 
in the iron chains of necessity to the chariot 
wheels of these gods of this world, made com- 
mentary only too damnatory. I looked to see 
if these leaders of the blind cast their own eyes 
forward along the line of time, and found my- 
self following their thoughts, not out into effect, 
but back into cause. I entered with them into 
their temples, where worlds beyond worlds 
opened out into the depths of man’s soul; still 
‘*in the lowest deep a lower deep.’’ Here I 
saw Vishnu and Brahma undergoing their trans- 
formations in cycles, and millions of sages fol- 
lowing, with still more concentrated attention 
continually ; and as they lost themselves more 
and more in the ecstasy of contemplation, the 
elasticity of life departed from their mighty po- 
litical structures, and left them frowning and 
terrible in an adamantine petrifaction. ‘Time 
would fail me to detail what I observed in these 
solemn penetralia. It was all, and more than 
all, that is told in the mythologies of the na- 
tions of hither and farther Ind; in the sagas of 
the north; in the mysterious hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. But one common obser- 
vation I made everywhere in this encient world. 
While everywhere were traces of an energy 
and reach of intelligence so marvellous, from 
all the monuments of it the life was ever de- 
parted or departing. Each succeeding genera- 
tion was degenerate. It seemed as if these 
mighty men, instead of imparting life to those 
that came after them, always exhausted it in 
themselves; the more gigantic the first gener- 
ations, the more puny appeared their descend- 
ants ; till, at last, the contrast became ghastly 
of lofty customs with the miserable abortions 
of humanity that wore them as splendid chains. 
So the manners of the modern orientals are a 
satire too heart-withering to allow the smile 
they provoke. It is a company of jugglers en- 
gaged in a pantomime of the gods. As we 
catch the meaning of their lofty gestures, we 
pity all the more the slaves, who know not 
what they do, when thus they signalize from 
what they have fallen! 

I turned away from the gorgeous and mag- 
nificent, but melancholy East, to beautiful 
Greece. It was, in comparison, exhilarating to 
view the heroism of its early days, and to dwell 
on the individual forms of gods and men that 
took place of the indistinguishable multitudes 
that I have just described. 

But what was peculiarly strange to me, I 
observed that the men, out of whose creative 
genius arose the beautiful forms of Grecian art 








and policy, were hovering around them, phan- 
tom-like, with a painful expression of exhaus- 
tion, as if they were dying away into them; 
and this was equally so, whether the works 
were sad as Niobe, or gay as the Dancing Fawn. 
On the whole, it seemed that the gayest crea- 
tions were from the most melancholy spirits ; 
nor could I see, at all, the souls that had exhaled 
these melodious clouds of music, which ‘‘ took 


the soul ere she was ’ware, and lapped it in. 


Elysium.’’? Presently I saw what, in the wealth 
of form and luxury of sound with which I had 
been flooded, I had not before observed, that 
there was no raw material left, upon which ge- 
nius might work; and the question arose to my 
lips: 

‘*Do things exist by the death of those 
through whom they exist?! ”’ 

*'Things become spirits,’’ said a voice which 
I seemed to recognise, ‘* for in them their cre- 
ators, having realized their highest thought, 
find eternal repose.”’ 

‘*Do you mean,’’ I replied, ‘‘ that Orpheus 
hears never any music but his own? Does 
Phidias forever wander among his own statua- 
ry, and Polygnotus gaze on nought save his 
own pictures? ‘This were not living, but an 
eternal death ! ”’ 

‘*'The gross sensual substratum,’’ continued 
the voice, ‘‘is removed, and these works have 
become complete expression. ‘The shadow of 
the individual which hovers near is an illusion, 
remembered from thy own grosser existence ; 
presently the shadow also shall disappear, and 
the work be rendered permanent in beauty by 
the presence of the soul absorbed in it.’’ 

‘* But Expression — Beauty,’’ I protested, 
‘fis not life; it is only the aspect of life. 
Though my work ravish the universe, it were 
too great a price to pay for it my life Your 
Elysium is fair to the spectator only. He who 
hath had experience of it says, (and the ring of 
Homer’s harp accompanies the words of his 
dead hero :) 


* Rather I choose laboriously to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 

A slave to some poor hind, that toils for bread ; 
Than reign the scepter'd monarch of the Dead !” 


‘*Man is the quarry for man,’’ interposed 
another voice, which rete for that of 
Socrates. I turned at the words, and, lo! Clio, 
and Melpomene, and Thalia stood before me, 
each leading out her various world. ‘Then the 
political fabrics of Greece and Rome were un- 
folded, with the shades of lawgiver, sage, and 
warrior hovering over. Vainly should I essay 
to tell all, and more than all, that Herodotus, 
and Thucydides, and Xenophon,— that Livy and 
Polybius, have said. All was before my mind 
at once in Clio’s tableaux vivans. And there also 
was the same life, in the wild masquerade of 
Aristophanes, carried out into all the grotesque 
exaggerations and contradictions of external 
existence ; and, again, in the solemn dance of 
Eschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, it was 
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borne upward into the depths of Titanian and 
Olympian idealism. But—mystery of my ex- 
istence !—not all the enthusiasm and ardor of 
political and martial life, not all the ravishment 
of the feast of Bacchus, whether mirthful or 
solemn, could shut my eyes to the jackdaws of 
1822, that were chattering on the pulpit rock 
where Demosthenes thundered,—and to the 
Turkish boy driving with a whip, over the 
plains of Marathon, a descendant of the ancient 
conquerors of Persia.* 

‘*Man not only forsakes his life,’’ said I 
mournfully, ‘‘ when he pours himself into per- 
ishable material, builds himself into stone, 
moulds himself into marble, spreads himself 
upon canvass ; he does himself no better justice 
when his quarry is man. ‘The forms of society 
are more perishable than the works of plastic 
art. This realm of time is a waste of life for 
evermore. Where are the living fountains? ”’ 

‘¢ Would you see the life that may not die ? ”’ 
said the voice which had at first answered me ; 
‘then come and look at Socrates drinking the 
cup of hemlock, and, leaving the works, enter 
with him into the mind of man.”’ 

I obeyed ; and, for the hundredth time, cov- 
ered my head and wept, with Apollonius. But 
roused by the plectrum of Plato, who made the 
chords of my being his lyre, | ranged palaces 
of thought, where all works of art become 
transparent, and in each I seemed to catch a 
glimpse of a man of majestic beauty. At length 
I arrived at Atlantis, where the mighty ma- 
gician, who wrought the vast proportions of 
the Ideal state, in despair that men came not to 
dwell therein, passed into his work, like the 
other artists into theirs, and created no more 
forever ! 

I sighed to find myself left, but my sigh was 
not understood ; and still importunately pleaded 
the voice : 

‘** Leave behind thee the gloomy precincts of 
being which thou callest matter, and become 
wholly the living soul thou art. So shalt thou 
sink into divine beatitude ; for what makes God, 
God, but that he forever casts out of himself 
Material and Form? Do thou likewise leave 
these weeds, and thou shalt be divine.”’ 

‘*He who hath created can afford to de- 
stroy,’’ I replied ; ‘* but J live only by reaction. 
Imprison me not in mine own memory and im- 
agination. Rather than that I would range 
chaos itself, free of the material wherewith to 
express an ever-renewing affirmation of the life 
which underlies both myself and it.’’ 

‘* If each artist and statesman is in the prison 
house of himself, yet art not thou, oh! philos- 
opher ! ”’ still persisted the voice ; ‘‘ thou rang- 
est without hindrance the worlds of all other 
men.”’ 

And I seemed indeed to realize in myself the 
genius of Plato, the wisdom of Aristotle, the 
temperate felicities of Epicurus, the sublime 
virtues of the Stoics, with all the issues of 


* Facts. 








these, even as I realized Oriental and African 
mysticism, Grecian art, and Roman policy and 
power. But as I did so, more and more seem- 
ed all spirit to separate itself, and, parting frum 
matter, leave undistinguished chaos below. 
Then I saw the last fair shrine of Political 
Freedom vanish from the earth. The Queen 
of Nations, having destroyed all rivals to build 
herself up with their ruins, and desolated even 
the wild haunts of natural liberty to gain pos- 
session of their aboriginal life, turned her pow- 
er suicidal against herself; and Brutality, tak- 
ing up the cast garment of Humanity, scated 
herself upon the Seven Hills. 

As I gazed on these melancholy facts of time, 
part of which I was, the voice again was heard 
within me : 

‘¢ Dost thou stil] hesitate to come into the 
land of ‘Thought, and dwell forever among the 
urns of Beauty? ”’ 

‘© Alas!” said I, ‘‘the land of Thought is 
dead, and all the denizens thereof. I no longer 
can hear the music that consecrated it, and all 
that is within it, to Apollo. The God sits on 
his throne, perplexed as erewhile in his temple 
at Argos ; ¢ while the divinely-armed Avenger 
pleads in vain for deliverance from the evil that 
lies spell-bound in his presence, but must wake 
to tear its noble victim. Now, even as then, 
and more, the Furies range the earth, and toss 
their snaky locks in defiance of Ideal Beauty, 
repeating the same imprecations they hurled 
back on Minerva, when she threw the casting 
vote of compromise for Orestes into the urn of 
the Areopagus. I acknowledge their claim of 
an older dynasty than Olympus. Even in their 
terrible arms I would seek for the living souls 
that have passed into chaos, and left only the 
expression of life in the land of Thought.”’ 

In vain the voice that had wooed me mingled 
its call with the voices that sounded from the 
Grove of Nightingales. I became more and 
more conscious that a deeper music had me in 
its spell, in which the warbling of those golden 
throats was lost. This simple and venerable 
strain came up from the chaotic abyss, and, as 
it touched my soul, the world of art and policy 
dissolved,— temple and tower, statue and pic- 
ture, became shadowy and dreamlike, going up 
like an exhalation, and hanging, like a far-off 
cloud, over the solid earth which stood forth 
fresh in the primeval vegetation. ‘Then the 
hills clapped their hands, and the morning stars 
sang together in joy. As the music swelled 
out more loudly, cattle appeared on a thousand 
hills, and man went forth to his work until the 
evening. But, anon, the multitudinous wild 
life in forest and sea, and the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, slowly laid themselves down upon 
the bosom of the great mother, and disappeared. 
The paradise flowers, and the venerable forests, 
folded up their leaves, and, by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, receded into their germs. ‘The 
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ocean, which rolled its great waves over them. 
The ocean and the sky rushed together, and 
there was no more light. 

Strange though the assertion may seem, this 
return of all things from the heights of art, 
through the freshness of nature, to ancient 
night, confounding as it was to the sense, 
seemed to invigorate my fading life with a 
new faith in Being. My soul seemed to rush, 
with an immeasurable longing, and new-enkin- 
dled hope, from the Elysium of Art, even from 
the Paradise of Nature, into the abyss, erying 
for the Secret of Life. ‘‘ ‘Thou art my mas- 
ter,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ oh! dark Chaos, and Iam 
thychild. The Elysium of Art is but the sport 
of my childhood, the gymnastics of my youth- 
ful strength. Ihave created it, and, vampire- 
like, it doth destroy me. ‘There is no life that 
satisfieth me, but that which underlieth thee — 
into whose great bosom hath passed the Powers 
that pitched the tents of Beauty on the fields of 
Time. It is for the spirit with whose bright 
footsteps these are fair, that I would struggle 
with all the powers of darkness. I may not 
live by the dead, nor have I life within my- 
self Ks 

Scarcely had I spoken, than, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, Chaos was transformed ; and I 
found myself in a Personal Presence, tender as 
Love, beautiful as Thought, terrible as Power, 
and a voice that was based, by the roar, as of 
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artillery, and yet was sweeter in its articulation 
than the accents of childhood, said to me: ‘‘ I 
am the way, the truth, and the life ; whosoever 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.’’ 
For ‘‘ I was in the beginning with God, and 
was God, and without me was not anything 
made that is made.’’ 

In relating this whole vision, I find myself in 
the embarrassment that would at first be sup- 
posed to have attended my apprehension of it ; 
for, as I have said, 1 am obliged to speak in 
succession of that which was simultaneous. It 
was doubtless because I was all along dimly 
sensible of the deep and mysterious fact that I 
have last related, that I was able to look down 
and see at once the limitations, as well as ex- 
tent, of the world of Thought, which had de- 
clared itself to me as Heaven, though it was 
indeed Hell ; for, while it was Death, it thought 
itself Life, and thus forever receded from Life. 
At all events, I found no interval of time was 
necessary to make me understand these words ; 
and I replied with transport, while I looked 
around upon the Past, which I understood at 
once, in the new * light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’: ‘* Thou wert 
in the world, and the world was made by Thee, 
and the world knew thee not. But as many as 
receive thee, to them givest thou power to be- 
come the Sons of God!” 

E. P. P. 


A LAMENT. 


BY W. W. 


STORY. 


—— 


Ciose the windows — shut the door! 
Let the cold blast beat and roar 
Angrily upon the pane. 
Fare ye well —all joy and mirth! 
Fare ye well — ye dreams of Earth! 
For beside my dreary hearth 
I shall see ye not again. 
But do thou, kind memory, come, 
Spell me o’er the pleasant hours, 
Cull for me the sunny flowers, 
Growing round my early home, 
When glad thoughts with fancies twined, 
Tendrils, grapes, and wavering leaves, 
Moving with each wandering wind 
Overbowered south’s sunny eaves. 
Sound agen the merry chimes 
From the belfry of the past ; 
Chant agen those pulsing rhymes 
Of the old and scented times, 
That fled away so fast. 


Light the flame of days now gone, 
Smothered since by many a sorrow, 
And from out the dim past borrow 
Smiles and joys forever flown. 
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Shut away the cold, cold present, 
Blurred by many a stain, 

Bring back hope and truth again — 
Bring me back that wild bird’s strain 
‘That made life so fair and pleasant. 


Death hath come into the ring 

With misery and sorrowing, 

Since youth’s happy day; 

Taking from the hearth the fairest, 

Singling from the group the rarest, 

In his grasp to bear away. 

Flickering shadows ’gin to flit 

As the fire burns slowly down ; 

Some dear forms that used to sit 

Round the hearth-stone, one by one, 

To their silent grave have gone 

Leaving me at last alone. 

Sadness many a brow hath shaded 

Once among the gay and bright ; 

Olden hopes and joys have faded 

Tint by tint and light by light ; 

Sunny smiles of love have vanished, 

Golden dreams of youth been banished, 

And the blinding tear-drops blurred 
Many a laughing eye — 

And the voice of wail been heard, 

Where we gathered round the board, 
In mirth and revelry — 

Friends have changed, and friends have died, 

Or are scattered far and wide, 

Who were once at our fire-side — 

Like the ripe fruit from the tree 

Dropping off continually. 

So in time ’t will ever be. 

Where the merry quip went round, 

Empty is the chair, 

Never hear we now a sound, 

But a sorrow’s sigh profound 

Or a stifled prayer. 


Then come in, sweet memory ! 
There is still a place for thee, 

Left by joy, when he departed — 
Come and sing again to me 

Every song, and gladsome lay, 
That beguiled our onward way, 
When jin joy and love, light-hearted, 
On the path of life we started. 


Shut out joy, for sorrow’s sake — 
Close the window — shut the blind — 
Listen to the very wind 

Moaning as its heart would break : 
For the chalice now is broken 
Filled with golden wine of yore ; 
And no word of Love is spoken, 
And there comes again no token 
Of the days gone evermore. 

On the dusty wall, unstrung, 

The silent, broken lute is hung. 


No! thou canst not — even thou 
Canst but counterfeit the measure 
Of those days, when youth and pleasure 
Were a never-ceasing glow. 
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In thy songs, though they be gay, 
The heart doth not rejoice ; 
Snatches of sweet pain are they, 
In the burden bear alway 
Sorrow’s secret voice. 


Ope the window, let the rain 

On my damp brow pour — 

Fasier is real pain, 

While we bear it, than the strain, 
_ In the heart, and in the brain, 

Of the joys we know no more,— 

Than the sense of loneliness 

In the spirit left,— 

Than the dumb and deep distress 

Which we never can express, 

When of something dear bereft. 

Easier the first keen sting 

When the loved depart, 

Than the heavy ache-of heart, 

The hours of sad remembering 

Behind it ever lingering, 

Beyond the cure of time’s kind art. 


NovemBer 2d, 1840. 





NOTES UPON ENGLISH VERSE. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Wuite much has been written upon the 
structure of the Greek and Latin rhythms, and 
even of the Hebrew, little attempt has been 
made at examining that of any of the modern 


tongues. As regards the English, compara- | 


tively nothing has been done. It may be said, 
indeed, that we are without a treatise upon our 
own versification. In our ordinary grammars, 
and in our works upon rhetoric in general, may 
be found occasional chapters, it is true, which 
have the heading, ‘‘ versification ;’’ but these 
chapters are, in all instances, exceedingly 
meagre. ‘They pretend to nothing like analy- 
sis; they propose nothing resembling system ; 
they make no effort even at rule, properly so 
called ; every thing depends upon ‘‘ authority.”’ 
They are confined, in fact, to mere exemplifi- 
cation of the supposed varieties of English feet 
and English dines ; although in no work within 
my knowledge are these feet correctly given, 
or these lines detailed in their proper extent. 
Yet what has been mentioned, is all —if we 
except the occasional introduction of some ines- 
sential pedagogue-ism, such as this, borrowed 
om the Greek prosodies : 

‘* When a syllable is wanting, the verse is 
aid to be catalectic ; when the measure is exact, 
e line is acatalectic; when there is a redun- 
nt syllable, it forms hypermeter.”’ 





| ploy, for similar purposes, at present; and a 





Whether a line be termed catalectic or acat- 
aletic, is really a point of secondary importance ; 
and it is even possible that the student may be 
able to decide, promptly, when the a should be 
employed and when omitted, yet be incognizant, 
at the same time, of much that is worth know- 
ing, in respect to the structure of verse. 

But, in fact, few questions of equal impor- 
tance, have received so little attention as the 
rationale of rhythm in general. The Greek 
and the Latin prosodies have their rules, but 
nothing’ more. The philosophy of these rules, 
is untouched. No one has thought of reducing 
rule, in general, to its lowest terms—to its 
ultimate expression—in law. I have long 
thought that it is only by an analysis such as is 
here suggested, with disregard, for the time, of 
the mere conventionalities and unwarranted 
assuinptions which disgrace our treatises on the 
ancient rhythms, that we shall be able to arrive, 
if ever, at any intelligible view of these rhythms, 
themselves. Quantity is a point in the investi- 
gation of which the lumber of mere learning 
may be dispensed with, if ever in any. Its 
appreciation is universal. It appertains to no 
region, nor race, nor era in especial. ‘To mel- 


| ody and to harmony the Greeks hearkened with 


ears precisely similar to those which we em- 
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pendulum at Athens would have vibrated much 
after the same fashion as does a pendulum in 
the city of Penn. 

But while a full and unpedantic discussion of 
metre in general, is much needed, the purpose 
of this article extends no farther than to some 
practical observations on the English rhythms ; 
and I am led to these observations solely by the 
hope of supplying, to some extent, the singular 
deficiency of our ordinary treatises on the topic. 

A leading defect in each of these treatises is 
the confining of the subject to mere verszfica- 
tion, while metre, or rhythm, in general, is the 
real question at issue. Nor am I aware of a 
single one of our grammars which even rightly 
defines the term ‘‘ versification ’’ itself. ‘* Ver- 
sification,’’ says a work now before me,* per- 
haps the very best of its kind, and of which the 
accuracy is far more than usual, ‘‘ is the art of 
arranging words into lines of correspondent 
length, so as to produce harmony by the regular 
alternation of syllables differing in quantity.’’ 
The commencement of this definition might 
apply, indeed, to the art of versification, but 
not to versification itself. Versification is not 
the art of arranging, &c., but the actual arrang- 
ing —a distinction too obvious to need com- 
ment. ‘The error, here, is exactly analogous 
with one which has been too long permitted to 
disgrace the initial page of every one of our 
school grammars. I allude to the definition of 
English grammar itself. ‘* English Gram- 
mar,’’ it 1s said ‘‘is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly.’’ This 
phraseology, or something essentially similar, 
is employed, I believe, by Bacon, Miller, Fisk, 
Greenleaf, Ingersoll, Kirkland, Cooper, Flint, 
Pue, Comly and many others. These gentle- 
men, it is presumed, adopted it without exami- 
nation from Murray, who derived it from Lily 
(whose work was ‘* guam solam Regia Majestas 
in omnibus scholis docendam precipit’’) and 
who appropriated it, without acknowledgment, 
but with some unimportant modification, from 
the Latin grammar of Leonicenus. But it may 

be readily demonstrated that this definition, so 
complacently received, is not, and cannot be, a 
proper definition of English grammar. A defi- 
nition is that which so describes its object, as 
to distinguish it from all others. It is no defi- 
nition of any one thing, if its terms are appli- 
cable to any one other. But if it be demanded 
—‘* What is the design, the end, the aim, of 
English grammar? ’’ our obvious and sole an- 
swer must be, ‘‘ the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly ; ’’ and this an- 
swer embodies the precise words which are 
employed as the definition of grammar itself. 
But the object to be obtained by any means, is, 
assuredly, not the means. English grammar, 
and the end contemplated by English grammar, 
are two matters very distinct ; nor can the one 
be any more reasonably regarded as the other, 
than a fishing-hook as a fish... The definition, 


* The “ English Grammar” of Goold Brown. 








therefore, which is applicable in the latter 
instance, cannot, in the former, be true. Gram- 
mar, in general, is the analysis of language ; 
Knglish grammar of the English. 

But to return to versification, as defined in 
our extract above. ‘* It is the art,’’ says this 
extract, ‘‘ of arranging words into lines of cor- 
respondent length.’? But not so. A single 
moment's reflection will suffice to assure us 
that a correspondence in the length of lines is 
by no means essential. Pindarie odes are, 
surely, instances of versification; yet these 
compositions are noted for extreme diversity in 
the length of their lines. 

The arrangement is, moreover, said to be for 
the purpose of producing ‘‘ harmony by the 
regular alternation of syllables differing in 
quantity.’’ But harmony is not the sole aim. 
In the construction of a verse its melody should 
not be left out of view; and this is a point 
which all our prosodies have most unaccounta- 
bly forborne to touch. A few concise reasoned 
rules upon this topic should form a portion of 
all systems of rhythm. 

‘* So as to produce harmony by the regular 
alternation,’’ &c. Here again I must dissent. 
A regular alternation, as described, forms no 
part of the principle of metre. ‘The arrange- 
ment of spondees and dactyls, for example, in 
the Greek hexameter, is an arrangement which 
may be termed at random. At least it is arbi- 
trary. Without interference with the line as a 
whole, a dactyl may be substituted for a spondee, 
or a spondee for a dactyl, at any point other 
than the ultimate and penultimate feet, of which 
the former is always a spondee, the latter nearly 
always adactyl. Here it is evident that we 
have no ‘‘ regular alternation of long and short 
syllables.”’ But, not to dwell upon the hexa- 
meter, instances from other metres may be 
adduced without number, in which an admix- 
ture of various kinds of feet is the law of the 
verse, and not merely a license or variation of 
the law. Such instances I| shall take occasion 
to quote in the course of this article. 

‘¢ So as to produce harmony by the regular 
alternation of syllables differing in quantity.’’ 
In other words, by the alternation of long and 
short syllables ; for, in rhythm, all syllables 
are necessarily either short or long. But our 
grammarian is, undoubtedly, wrong again. 
Not only do I deny the necessity of any regu- 
larity in the succession of feet, and by conse- 
quence, of syllables, but dispute the essentiality 
of any alternation, regular or irregular, of syl- 
lables long and short. Our author, be it ob- 
served, is now engaged in a definition of versi- 
fication in general, not of English versification 
in especial. But the Greek and Latin metres 


abound in the spondee and the pyrrhic; the 
former consisting of two long syllables, the d 


latter of two short: and there are innumerable 
instances of the immediate succession of man 


spondees, or of many pyrrhics. The mer@Qy 


existence of either of these feet, however, 


sufficient to overthrow the definition ; for the ss 
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is no difference in the syllables of either the one 
or the other. But among some hexameters 
attempted by Professor Longfellow, in a trans- 
lation of Tegnér’s ‘Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,’’ we find the following verses : 


Clear was the Heaven and blue, and May with her 
cap crowned with roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind 
and the brooklet 

Murmured gladness and peace, God’s peace, with lips 
rosy tinted. 


By scanning, these lines are thus divided : 


Cléar was thé | héavén and |bliie and | May with 
hér | cap créwn’d with | rdsés, 

Stdod In hér | hdliday | dréss in thé | fiélds and thé | 

wind and thé | brooklét 

Marmiar’d | gladnéss and | péace God’s | péace with | 
lips rosy | tintéd. 





In the last of these examples, we perceive 
that five long —. meet. Here, again, is 
a passage from Silius Italicus : 


Fallis te mensas inter quod credis inermem 

Tot bellis quesita viro, tot caedibus armat 

Majestas eterna ducem: si admoveris ora 

Cannas et Trebium ante oculos Trasymenaque busta, 
Et Pauli stare ingentem miraberis umbram. 


These Hexameters, with the proper elisions, 
are thus scanned : 


Fallis | té mén-| sas in- | tér qiiod | crédis in- | ér- 
mém 

Tot bél- | lis qtiw- | sita vi- | rd tot | caedibiis armat 

Majés- | tas é- | térna dii- | cém s’ ad- | movéris | ora 

Cannas | ét Tré- | b’ ant’ dcti los Trasy- | ménaqueé | 


busta 
ft Pau- | li sta-|r’ ingén- | tém mi-| rabéris | im- 
bram. 


It will be seen that, in the first and last of 
these lines, we have only two short syllables in 
thirteen, with an immediate or uninterrupted 
succession of no less than nine long syllables. 
But how are we to reconcile all this with a defi- 
nition of versification, which describes it as ‘* the 
art of arranging words into lines of corres- 
pondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the regular alternation of syllables differing in 
quantity ?”” 

It might be urged, however, that our proso- 
dist’s intention was to speak of the English 
metres alone, and that by omitting all mention 
of the spondee and pyrrhic, he has virtually 
avowed their exclusion from our rhythms. A 
grammarian is never excusable on the ground 
of ‘* good intentions.’’ We demand from him, 
if from any one, rigorous precision of style. 
But let us grant the design. Let us admit 
that our author, and that all writers upon Eng- 
lish prosody, have, in defining versification at 
large, intended merely a definition of the Eng- 
lish. All reject the pyrrhic and the spondee. 
All admit the iambus, which consists of a short 
syllable tollowed by a long; the trochee, which 
s the converse of the iambus ; the dactyl, which 
$ formed of one long syllable followed by two 
ort ; and the anapest, two short syllables suc- 











ceeded by along. The pyrrhic is properly re- 
jected; and it may well be questioned, whether 
any foot so equivocal as one consisting of two 
short syllables, had ever more than a chimerical 
existence, even in the ancient rhythms; but [ 
shall show, hereafter, that there is no cause for 
dismissal of the spondee. In the meantime, 
the acknowledged dactyl and anapeest are suffi- 
cient to establish our proposition in regard to 
the ‘alternation,’ &c., without reference to 
feet which are assumed to exist in the Greek 
and Latin metres alone: for an anapest and a 
dactyl may meet in the same line; when, of 
course, we shall have an uninterrupted succes- 
sion, either of four long, or of four short sylla- 
bles. ‘The meeting of these two feet, to be 
sure, is an accident not contemplated in the 
definition now discussed : for this definition, in 
insisting upon ‘‘ a regular alternation of sylla- 
bles differing in quantity,’’ insists upon a regu- 
lar succession of feet ; but an example will fully 
sustain our hypothesis. 


Sing t6 mé | isabélle! 


is the opening line of a little ballad, now before 
me, which proceeds in the same rhythm —a 
peculiarly beautiful one. ‘The meeting of four 
short syllables is the consequence of a dactyl 
succeeded by an anapest. But more than this: 
there can be no difficulty in specifying English 
lines composed entirely of a regular succession 
of syllables all of the same quantity. ‘* The 
March” of Arthur Cleveland Coxe, for exam- 
ple, thus commences : 


March! march! march! 
Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho! ho! how they step 
Going down to the dead. 


The line italicised is formed of three cesuras. 
The cesura is a perfect foot, consisting of a 
single long syllable, and has been causelessly 
neglected by all writers upon English prosody. 

It has thus been made evident that there is 
not a single point of the definition in question, 
which does not involve an error. And for any- 
thing more intelligible or more satisfactory than 
this definition, we shall look in vain in any pub- 
lished treatise upon the subject. But so general 
and so total a failure can be referred only to some 
radical misconception. ‘That by the term ‘* ver- 
sification’? our prosodists indend rhythm, or 
metre, in general, cannot be doubted; for the 
making of a single verse, is versification ; yet 
from no single verse of a poem can be gathered 
any idea of its general rhythm. For the full 
appreciation of this rhythm, there is required 
a collation of each verse, if not with every one 
other in the poem, at least with every one of 
its immediate predecessors. No line is inde- 
pendent. It was a keen sense of this principle 
which enabled Pope so far to surpass his co- 
temporaries, many of whom he properly styled 
‘* couplet-makers ;” alluding, no doubt, to their 
practice of breaking up poems into distinct yet 
monotonous musical impressions of two lines 
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each; and it was a keener sense of this princi- 
ple than even Pope possessed, which enabled 
Milton to surpass even Pope in the adjusting or 
balancing of his harmonies through paragraphs 
of greater length than the latter ever ventured 
to attempt. 

The word ‘‘ verse ’’ is derived (through ver- 
sus) from the Latin verto, I turn, and has ref- 
erence to the turning at-the end of the line and 
commencing anew with a capital letter. It can 
be nothing but this derivation which has led to 
the error of our writers upon prosody. It is 
this which has seduced them into regarding the 
line itself — the versus or turning — as an essen- 
tial, or principle, of metre ; and hence the term 
‘* versification ’’’ has been employed as suffi- 
ciently general, or inclusive, for treatises upon 
rhythm in general. Hence, also, the precise 
catalogue of a few varieties of English dines, 
when these varieties are, in fact, almost with- 
out limit. 

I shall dismiss entirely, from the consideration 
of the principle of rhythm, the idea of versifica- 
tion, or the construction of verse. In so doing 
we shall avoid a world of confusion. Verse is, 
indeed, an afterthought, or an embellishment, 
or an improvement, rather than an element of 
rhythm ; and this is the fact which, perhaps, 
more than any thing else, has induced the easy 
admission, into the realms of Poesy, of such 
works as the “* Télémaque’’ of Fénélon. In 
the elaborate modulation of their sentences they 
fulfil the idea of metre; and their arrangement, 
or rather their division, into lines (which could 
be readily effected), would do little more than 
present this idea in a popularly intelligible 
dress. 

Holding these things in view, the prosodist 
who rightly examines that which constitutes the 
external, or most immediately recognisable, form 
of Poetry, will commence with the definition of 
Rhythm. Now rhythm, from the Greek dg:Ouos, 
number, is a term which, in its present applica- 
tion, very nearly conveys its own idea. No more 
proper word could be employed to present the 
conception intended ; for rhythm, in prosody, is, 
in its last analysis, identical with ¢7me in music. 
For this reason I have used, throughout this 
article, as synonymous with rhythm, the word 
metre from “éteor, measure.. Either the one or 
the other may he defined as the arrangement of 
words into two or more consecutive, equal, pulsa- 
tions of time. These pulsations are feet. ‘Two 
feet, at least, are requisite to constitute a 
rhythm ; just as, in mathematics, two units are 
necessary to form number. ‘The syllables of 
which the foot consists, when the foot is not a 
syllable in itself, are subdivisions of the pulsa- 
tions. No equality is demanded in these sub- 
divisions. It is only required that, so far as re- 
gards two consecutive feet at least, the sum of 
the times of the syllables in one, shall be equal 
to the sum of the times of the syllables in the 
other. Beyond two pulsations there is no neces- 
sity for equality of time. All beyond is arbi- 
trary or conventional. A third and fourth pul- 
Vol. I. — NO. III. 








sation may embody half, or double, or any 
proportion of the time occupied in the two 
first. 

I have already said that all syllables, in metre, 
are either long or short. Our usual prosodies 
maintain that a long syllable is equal, in its time, 
to two short; this, however, is but an approach 
to the truth. It should be here observed that 
the quantity of an English syllable has no 
dependence upon the sound of its vowel or 
dipthong, but chiefly upon accentuation. Mono- 
syllables are exceedingly variable, and, for the 
most part, may be either long or short, to suit 
the demand of the rhythm. In polysyllables, 
the accented ones are always long, while those 
which immediately precede or succeed them, are 


_ always short. Lmphasis will render any short 


syllable long. 

Rhythm being thus understood, the prosodist 
should proceed to define versification as the 
making of verses, and verse as the arlitrary or 
conventional isolation of rhythms into masses of 
greater or less extent. 

Let us now exemplify what has been said. 
We will take the words, 


1 Am monarch, 


with the accentuation which belongs to them in 
tle well known line 


1 im monirch Of all I sarvéy. 


Of the three first words, by themselves, with 
the accentuation as here given, we can form no 
metre or rhythm. We cannot divide them into 
‘* two or more equal pulsations of time ’’ —that 
is to say, into two metrical feet. If we divide 
them thus: 


1 im | moniirch 


the time of the latter division is to that of the 
former as three to two; and a glance will suf- 
fice to show that no nearer approach to equal 
division, is practicable. ‘The words as re 
stand, therefore, are purely prose. But, 
placing an emphasis upon the pronoun, w 
double its length, and the whole is resolved into 
rhythm ; for 


7 am monarch 


is readily divided into two equal pulsations, 
thus : 


t 4m | monarch. 


These equal pulsations are trochaic feet ; and, 
from the appreciation of such equality as we 
recognise in them, arises the gratification of 
thythm. With less than two feet there can be 
no comparison — thus no equality —thus no 
rhythm. ‘* But no equality is demanded ”’ (here 
I quote my previous words) ‘in the subdivisions 
of the rhythm. It is only required that the sum 
of the times of the syllables in the one, sh& 
be equal to the sum of the times of the sy] 
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bles in the other ’’ — as we see it above. The 
entire line, 


I am monarch of all I survey, 


is thus scanned: 
Iam mon- | arch Of All | I stirvéy. 


Here are three anapests. The two first suf- 
fice to establish a rhythm ; but the third confirms 
it. Had the words run thus : 


I am monarch of all I see, 


no ear would have been materially offended ; but 
it is evident that, in this case, we should have 
thus scanned the verse : 


1am mén- | arch Of all | I sée; 


and the last foot, being a pure spondee, (two 
long syllables — equal to the one long and two 
short syllables of the preceding anapests) is, 
of itself, sufficient demonstration that the spon- 
dee has been improperly rejected from the Eng- 
lish rhythms. 

The two anapests, 


I 4m mo6n- | arch of all, 


do not demand that, if a third foot succeed, this 
third foot be an anapest, or even the equivalent 
in time of an anapest. ‘The requisitions of 
rhythm are fulfilled in the two; and a novel 
mood of metre may now arise. A convention- 
ality, however, founded in reason, has decided 
that the new metre should, in general, form the 
commencement of a new line, that the ear may 
thus, by means of the eye, be prepared for the 
change. The cesuta, whose peculiarities have 
never been discussed, and which I have already 
described as a foot consisting of a single long 
syllable, is frequently found interposed (espe- 
cially in the ancient metres) between various 
rhythms in the same line. Its object, in such 
situations, is to allow time, or opportunity, for 
the lapse from one rhythm to another, or, more 
ordinarily, from a rhythm to a variation of the 
same ; as, for example, in the verses : 


Mecenas, atavis edite regibus, 

O et presidium et dulce decus meum! 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque_ nobilis 

Terrarum Dominos, evehit ad Deos, 


which are thus scanned : 


Mecé- | nas ata- | vis Toe | régibiis 

( ét | preesidi | 'ét | daleé dé- | cis métim 

Sant quos | cirricii- | 16 | palvér’ 6- | lympiciim 
Collé- | gissé jii- | vat | métaqiie | fervidis 

F vi- | tata ro- | tis | palmaqiie | nobilis 

Térra- | ram Domi- | nds | évéhit | ad Déds. 


The general rhythm of these lines will be at 
once recognised as dactylic, or equivalent to 


ggactylic. The two first pulsations, or feet, con- 
_ Bist of a spondee and a dacty] ; each amounting 


four short syllables. This order is now in- 
rrupted by a single long syllable ; (the cesura 





foot ;) and in the two succeeding, although the 
general rhythm remains undisturbed, two dac- 
tyls supply the place of the original spondee 
and dactyl. ‘The cesura effects the lapse from 
the initial rhythm to a variation of it. We 
should be taught to look upon the cesura as a 
variable foot which accommodates itself to ariy 
rhythm whatever. I have designated it ‘‘ as 
a single long syllable,”’ because this is, appar- 
ently, its abstract force or value ; “but, in its ap- 
ea it has the force of any foot whatever. 

n the lines quoted just above, it has the value 
of a spondee or dactyl; occupying precisely 
equal time. In the first verse above, we dwell 
upon the ‘‘vis’’ just so long as it would take 
us to pronounce the ‘‘ nas ata” preceding. 
With this understanding of the cesura, (the 
most important foot in the English, or in any 
metre, and most blindly rejected by our proso- 
dists,) we can now proceed to an exemplifica- 
tion of what has been said respecting the arbi- 
trary or conventional nature of mere versifica- 
tion, or the division of rhythms into verse. For 
this purpose let us quote the commencement of 
Lord Byron’s ‘* Bride of Abydos.” 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime — 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into softness, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 
— the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with per- 
ume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom? 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ? 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 
’T is the land of the East — ’t is the clime of the Sun -- 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh, wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell, 
Are - hearts that they bear, and the tales that they 
tell. 


The flow of these remarkable lines has been 
the theme of universal admiration; and not 
more of admiration than of surprise and embar- 
rassment. While no one could deny their har- 
mony, it has been found impossible to reconcile 
this harmony with their evident irregularity, 
when scanned in accordance with the rules of 
our Prosodies ; for these Prosodies, insisting 
upon their bald and incomprehensive dogmas 
about mere verse, have neglected to afford a 
true conception of rhythm; and this conception 
alone can furnish the key to the riddle. Of, 
perhaps, a hundred persons whom I have heard 
discussing the passage, not one seemed to have 
the faintest comprehension of its true scanning. 
The division into dines forced them into contin- 
ual blunders. No one thought of looking de- 
yond the line, or of referring one to another. 
Each verse was scanned individually and inde- 
pendently. Thus, the puzzle was, that, while 
the flow was perfect, while no harshness or 
break could be discovered in the harmony, the 
lines differed so remarkably among themselves. 
The Grammars had spoken of dactylic lines, 
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and it was easily seen that these must be dac- 
tylic. The first verse was therefore thus divid- 
ed: 


Know ¥e thé | land whére thé | cypréss tind | myrtlé. 


The concluding foot, however, was still a 
mystery ; but the Grammars said something 
about the dactylic measure’s calling for a dou- 
ble or triple rhyme, occasionally ; and the in- 
quirer was content to rest in the ‘‘ double 
rhyme,’’ without exactly perceiving what a 
‘* double rhyme ’’ had to do with the question 
of an irregular foot. Quitting the first verse, 
the second was thus scanned : 


Are émbléms | of deeds that | are done in | théir clime. 


But it was immediately seen that this would 
not do. It was at war with the whole empha- 
sis of the reading. It was certainly never in- 
tended by Lord Byron, or by any one in his 
senses, that stress should be placed upon such 
monosyllables as ‘‘ are,’’ ** of,’’ and ‘* their ; ”’ 
nor could ‘‘ their clime,’? when compared with 
‘* to crime’”’ in the corresponding line below, be 
tortured into anything like ‘‘ a double rhyme,”’ 
so as to come within the category of the Gram- 
mars. But these Grammars were now silent. 
Farther they said not. The inquirer fell back, 
therefore, (in spite of his appreciation of the 
harmony of the verses, when read without 
scanning,) upon the idea that the ** Are’’ in 
the beginning was a blunder, or excess, and, 
discarding it, scanned the remainder as follows : 


—émbléms of | deeds that dre | done In théir | clime. 


- This would have been satisfactory, but for 
the forced elision of the ‘‘ are ’’ and the difficul- 
ty of accounting for the odd syllable ‘‘ clime.’’ 

he Grammars admitted no such foot as one of 
a single syllable, and besides the metre was 
dactylic. In despair, our inquirer turns over 
the pages of his Prosody, and at length is 
blessed by a full solution of the riddle, in the 
learned ‘‘ observation ’’ quoted in the commence- 
ment of this paper—‘‘ When a syllable is 
wanting, the verse is said to be catalectic ; when 
the measure is exact, the line is acatalectic; 
when there is a redundant syllable, it forms hy- 
permeter.”’ This is enough. The verse in 
question is pronounced to ‘* form hypermeter ”’ 
at the tail, and to be ‘*‘ catalectic ’’ at the head. 
A slight difficulty .still remains, to be sure. 
Upon continuing the examination of the lines, 
it is discovered that what flows so harmonious- 
ly in perusal, is, upon subjection to the scan- 
ning process of the Grammars, a mere jumble, 
throughout, of catalecticism, acatalecticism, and 
hypermeter. 

By discarding, however, our clumsy conven- 
tional notions of mere verse, we shall see, at 
once, that the lines are perfect in flow only be- 
cause perfect in scansion — perfect in practice 
only because perfect in theory. They are, in 
fact, a regular succession of dactylic rhythms, 
varied unly at three points by equivalent spon- 





dees, and separated into two distinct divisions 
by equivalent, terminating cesuras. I must 
here beg the reader to notice that termination, 
or pause, is one of the chief offices, if not in- 
deed the sole office of the cesura. In taking 
upon itself the force, or time, of the pulsations 
which have preceded it, it produces a fulness 
of close not to be so well brought about by 
other means. But let ut scan the passage un- 
der discussion. 


Know yr thé | land whére thé | eypréss and | myrtlé 
aré | émbléms of | déeds that are | déne in théir | 
clime whére thé | rage 5f thé | valttire thé | love of 
the | tartlé now | mélt intd | sdftnéss now | maddén 
t | crime. 

now yé thé | land 6f thé | cédiir and | vine whére 
thé | flow’rs éver | blossém thé | béams évér | shine 
where thé | light wings of | Zéphyr Sp- | préss’d with 
pér-.| fime wae | faint o’ér the | gardens of | Gal In 
théir | bl66m whére thé | citron and | Slivé are | fairest 
of | frait and thé | voice Of thé | nightingale | névér 
is | mite whére the | virgins are | soft as thé | rdsés 
they | vine and | all save thé | spirit Of | man is di- 
vine ‘tis thé | land Of thé | ast ’tis thé | clime Of thé 
Stin cin hé | smile 6n stich | dé@ds 4s his | childrén 
have | déne oh | wild as thé | accents Of | lovers’ fare- | 
wéll are thé | hearts that they | bear and thé | tales that 
théy | ¢ell. 











By all who have ears — not over long — this 
will be acknowledged as the true and the sole 
true scansion. The harmony is perfect, and 
with the melody but a single fault can be found, 
and that of minor importance. In the dactyl 
formed by the words, ‘‘ smile on such,”’ ‘* such ”’ 
is too obviously a long syllable, that is to say, 
it too necessarily demands a long accentuation 
in common parlance, to justify its use as a short 
syllable in verse. 


Can he smile on the deeds that his children have done. 


would be an improvement of the melody; at 
the expense, however, of the sense. 


Can he smile on the deeds which his children have 
done, 


although more rigorously grammatical, than 
our line first suggested, is objectionable on the 
very ground which caused objection to the use 
of ‘‘such.’’ The difficulty of pronouncing 
‘* which ’’ has brought about its exclusiou from 
poetry, among those who have keen musical 
perceptions :— see the last line of those just 
quoted. 

I have italicized the cesuras and spondees 
introduced. ‘The force and office of the cesura 


- have been already sufficiently explained ; but 


it may be demanded —‘‘ Why is the continu- 
ous flow of the dactylic succession interrupted 
by spondees? Why were not dactyls here also 
employed?” The answer which most readily 
suggests itself is, that the variation is for the 
purpose of relieving the monotony ; but how- 


ever plausible this reply, it is by no means the » 
true one. For, in fact, there is no relief of the! 


monotone effected. ‘The spondees used are #0 
all intents and purposes (except with mere | 
erence to the eye) equivalent to dactyls. ‘Ti 
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cause of their introduction is to be found in the 
admission of unusually long syllables at certain 
points. In the spondee ‘* fume waz,’’ for ex- 
ample, the ‘*‘ wazx,’? which is composed of two 
of the most difficult consonants in the language, 
could not have been tortured into brevity by any 
mode of accentuation. Pronounce it as trip- 
pingly as we please, it will still occupy such 
portion of time as will render it equal to two 
short syllables. If employed at all, therefore, 
it could not have been employed otherwise, in 
its present location, than as the final syllable of 
a spondee. ‘The emphasis demanded upon the 
‘*oh”’ in ** done oh” forces it, in the same man- 
ner, into length.” 

That the division of the dactylic rhythms into 
verses, or lines, is a point purely arbitrary, or 
conventional, will be rendered evident by a 
glance at these rhythms as we have run them 
together, above. We might form what is 
termed versification thus : 























































Know ye the | land where the 
_ Cypress and | myrtle are 
Emblems of | deeds that are 
Done in their | clime where the &c. 


Or thus : 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and 
Myrtle are | emblems of | deeds that are &c. 


Or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 
are 

Emblems of | deeds that are | done in their | clime 

where the &c. 


Or thus: 


Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | myrtle 

are|emblems of | ; 
Deeds that are | done in their | clime where the | rage 
of the | vulture the &c. 


In short the lines may be of any length which 


Beyond doubt, we often see such lines as 


Know ye the 
Land where the &c. 


and our Grammars admit such; but most im- 
properly ; for common sense would dictate that 
every so obvious division of a poem, as is made 
by verse, should include within itself all that is 
necessary for its own comprehension or appre- 
ciation ; but here we can have no appreciation 
of the rhythm ; which depends upon the idea of 
equality between two pulsations. These pseu- 
do-verses, and those which are met in mock 
Pindaric Odes, and consist sometimes of but 
a single long syllable, can be considered as 
rhythmical, only in connexion with’ what im- 
mediately precedes ; and it is this want of in- 
dependent rhythm, which adapts them to the 
purposes of burlesque, and of this alone. Their 
fect is that of incongruity —the principle of 
h; for they include the blankness of prose 
id the harmony of verse. 
Dne word here in regard to rhyme. Its em- 





shall include a full rhythm, or two pulsations. . 





ployment is quite as arbitrary as that of verse 
itself. Our books speak of it as ‘‘ a similarity 
of sound between the last syllables of different 
lines.’’ But how absurd such definition, in the 
very teeth of the admitted facts, that rhymes 
are often used in the middle of verses, and that 
mere similarity of sound is insufficient to con- 
stitute them in perfection! Rhyme may be 
defined as identity of sound occurring among 
rhythms, between syllables or portions of sylla- 
bles of equal length, at equal intervals, or at in- 
terspaces the muitiples of these intervals. 

The lambic, the Trochaic, the Anapestic, 
and the Dactylic, are the usually admitted di- 
visions of English verse. ‘These varieties, in 
their purity, or perfection, are to be understood 
as mere indefinite successions of the feet or 
pulsations, respectively, from which are derived 
their names. Our Prosodies cite examples of 
only the most common divisions of the respect- 
ive rhythms into lines; but profess to cite in- 
stances of all the varieties of English verse. 
These varieties are, nevertheless, unlimited, as 
will be readily seen from what has been said ; 
but the books have done much, by their dog- 
mas, in the way of prohibiting invention. A 
wide field is open for its display, in novel com- 
binations of metre. The immenseness of the 
effect derivable from the harmonious combina- 
tion of various rhythms, is a point strangely neg- 
lected or misunderstood. We have, in Ameri- 
ca, some few versifiers of fine ear, who succeed 
to admiration in the building of the ordinary 
established lines—the Iambic Pentameters of 
Sprague, for example, surpass even those of 
Pope — but we have had few evidences of origi- 
nality in the division of the old rhythms, or in 
the combination of their varieties. In general, 
the grossest ignorance prevails, even among our 
finest poets, and even in respect to the common- 
place harmonies upon which they are most ha- 
bitually employed. If we regard at the same 
time accuracy of rhythm, melody, and inven- 
tion, or novel combination, of metre, I should 
have no hesitation in saying that a young and 
true poetess of Kentucky, Mrs. Amelia Welby, 
has done more in the way of really good verse 
than any individual among us. I shall be par- 
doned, nevertheless, for quoting and comment- 
ing upon an excellently well conceived and 
well managed specimen of versification, which 
will aid in developing some of the propositions 
already expressed. It is the ‘* Last Leaf” of 
Oliver W. Holmes. 


I saw him once before 

As he pass’d by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 


Through the town. 


= ————s = 
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But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ; : 

And he shakes his feeble head 

That it seems as if he said, 
They are gone. 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said, — 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago, — 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-corner’d hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, — 

Let them smile, as J do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


Every one will acknowledge the effective 
harmony of these lines; yet the attempt to 
scan them, by any reference to the rules of our 
Prosodies, will be vain. Indeed, I am at a loss 
to imagine what these books could say upon 
the subject, that would not immediately contra- 
dict all that has been said by them upon others. 
Let us scan the first stanza. 


1 saw | him Once | béfore 
As hé | ore | by the | door 
And a- | gain 
Thé pave- | mént stones | rés6und 
As he | totters | 6’er thé | ground 
ith his | cane. 


This is the general scansion of the poem. 
We have first.three iambuses ‘The second 
line shifts the rhythm into the trochaic, giving 
us three trochees, with a cesura equivalent, in 
this case, to a trochee. ‘The third line is a tro- 
chee and equivalent cesura. But it must be 
observed, that although the cesura is variable 
in value, and can thus be understood as equiva- 
lent to any pulsation which precedes it, it is in- 
sufficient to form, with any szng/e pulsation, a 
perfect rhythm. The rhythm of the line ‘‘ and 
again” is referrible, therefore, to the line pre- 
ceding, and dependent thereupon. The whole 
would have been, more properly, written thus : 


I saw | him dtice | béfore 
As hé | passéd | by thé | door | and 4 | gain 





Thé pave- | mént st6nes | résd6und 
As he | totters | 0’er thé | groand | with, his | cane. 


The pausing or terminating furce of the cesu- 
ra is here clearly seen. In the second line, as 
just remodelled, we make a pause in the tro- 
chaical rhythms, by means of ‘‘door.’’ The 
‘‘and again’’ has the air of a resumption; 
which in fact it is. The word ‘* passéd” in the 
volume from which we extract the poem [Mr. 
Griswold’s ‘* Poets and Poetry of America”] 
has been printed, with an elision, ‘‘ pass’d,”’ 
and thus made one syllable ; but improperly : 
for each syllable requires full accentuation to 
form the trochee. 

If we now look at the second stanza, we 
shall perceive that in the line, 


Not a | béttér | man wis | found, 


which, according to the construction of the first 
stanza, should be iambical, the author has mere- 
ly continued the trochees of the preceding verse. 
The third stanza is constructed as the second. 
So also the fourth — with a variation in the line, 


Have been carved for many a year; 
which is thus scanned : 
Have been | carv’d for | many 4 | yéar. 


Here, in place of the expected trochee, we 
have a dactyl. Referring to the Prosodies, we 
learn that ‘‘ by a syneresis [blending] of the 
two short syllables, an anapest may some- 
times be employed for an iambus, or a dactyl 
for a trochee ’’ : — all which is true, but exces- 
sively unsatisfactory. The rationale of the 
matter is untouched. I was perhaps wrong in 
admitting even the ¢ruth of the rule. The fact 
is, that in cases such as this, the syneresis of 
the syllables is erroneously urged. There 
should be no blending of the two short syllables 
into one; and, unquestionably, if blended, the 
result would be one long, to which they are 
equivalent ; thus the blending would be far 
from producing a trochee, inasmuch as it would 
produce more. ‘The idea of the versifier here 
is discord for the relief of monotone. The time 
of the pulsation is purposely increased, that the 
ear may not be palled by the too continuous 
harmony. As in music, so in the rhythm of 
words, this principle of discord is one of the 
most important, and, when effectively managed, 
surprizes and delights by its vigorous effects. 
It seems to be an essential, in these variations, 
that they be never, of diminution. <A decrease 
in the ordinary time of the pulsations should 
never be attempted ; but a fine discord is often 
effected by mere change of the order of sylla- 
bles, without increase. In iambic rhythms this 
change is most usually seen. For example : 
Ch thou, | hema ér ti- | tlé pléase | thine éar, 
Déan, Dra- | pier, ick- | érstaff, | or Gal- | livér, ‘ 
Wheéthér | thou chéose | Cérvan- | tés’ sé- | riots af 
(r laugh | and shake | In Ra- | bélais’ éa- | sy chai 


Here a trochee forms the first foot of the 
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line. Discords of excess are observed in the 
concluding foot of the third verse, and in the 
penultimate of the fourth; where anapests 
take place of iambuses. 

These various discords, it will be understood, 
are efforts for the relief of monotone. ‘These 
efforts produce fluctuations in the metre; and 
it often happens that these fluctuations, if not 
subsequently counterbalanced, affect the ear 
displeasingly, as do unresolved discords in mu- 
sic. Very generally, one discord requires a 
counterbalance at no great interval. This is a 
point, however, which only a very nice ear can 
appreciate. Pope felt its importance, and more 
especially Milton. I quote an example from the 
latter : 


But say, if our Deliverer up to Heaven 

Must re-ascend, what will betide the few 

His faithful, left among the unfaithful herd 

The enemies of truth? who then shall guide 

His people, who defend? will they not deal 

More with his followers than with him they dealt ? 
Be sure-they will, said the Angel. 


** Said the angel’? is here used as a single 
fuot, and counterbalances the /wo previous dis- 
cords of excess, italicized. ‘To this practice, 
on the part of Milton, I especially alluded, 
when speaking of this poet as surpassing Pope 
‘*in the adjusting of his harmonies through 
paragraphs of greater length than the latter 
ever ventured to attempt.”’ 

Discords of excess are also employed (and 
even more than one in a line) with the view of 
equalizing the time of a verse with the real 
time of 2 preceding one, when the apparent 
time of this preceding does not exceed the ordi- 
nary rhythm. For example: 


But such | a bulk | as no | twelve bards | could raise, 
Twelve starveling bards of these degenerate days. 


If we scan the first of these lines, we find 
only the ordinary iambuses ; but, by the use of 
unusually long syllables, the verse is made ¢o 
labor, in accordance with the author’s favorite 
whim, of ‘‘ making the sound an echo to the 
sense.” It will be found impossible to read 
aloud 


But such a bulk as no twelve bards could raise 


in the usual time of five iambuses. The drag 
of the line, therefore, is properly counterbal- 
anced by two anapests in the succeeding ; 
which.-is thus scanned : 


Twélve star- | véling bards | In thése | dégén- | 2ratz 
days. ;, 


Some editions of Pope read, with elision,- 
thus : : 


Twelve starv’ling bards of these degen’rate days ; 


~ Bat this is, of course, improper. Our books, in 
eral, are full of false elisions. 
But to return to our scansion of ‘‘ The Last 


f.’’ The fifth and six stanzas exactly re- 





semble the second. The seventh differs from 
all the others. The second line, as well as the 
aod is iambic. The whole should be thus di- 
vided : 


I knéw | it is | 4 sin | for mé | td sit | And grin 
Athim | hére | bat thé | old thrée- | cérnér’d | hat | and 
thé bréechés | and all | that | are sd | quéer. 


In saying that the whole should be thus di- 
vided, 1 mean only to say that this is the true 
grouping of the pulsations ; and have no refer- 
ence to the rhymes. I speak as if these latter 
had no existence: 

he last stanza embraces. still another varia- 
tion. It is entirely trochaic ; and involves the 
only absolute error to be seen in the whole ver- 
sification. ‘The rhythm requires that the first 
syllable of the second line should be Jong ; but 
‘* the” is a monosyllable which can never be 
forced, by any accentuation, into length. 

As I am now speaking of American verse, 
and of the dearth of invention which, in gen- 
eral, it betrays, some remarks on Professor 
Longfellow’s late attempts at introducing the 
Greek Hexameter, will not be considered out 
of place. ‘The Greek or Latin Hexameter line, 
consists, as its title implies, of six pulsations. 
These, in the four first instances, may be either 
dactyls or spondees, or dactyls and spondees ar- 
bitrarily intermingled. ‘The penultimate foot, 
however, is always (at least nearly always) a 
dactyl ; the ultimate always a spondee. ‘The 
lines already quoted from Silius Italicus are 
Latin Hexameters. The first two of these 
lines run thus ; 


Fallis mén- | sas in | tér quéd | crédis in | érmém. 
Tot bél- | lis que | sita vi- | rd tot | caedibiis | Armat. 


The first point which will arrest. the attention 
of the merely English reader, is the discrepan- 
cy between this scansion and the flow of the 
lines in perusal. In attempting, himself, a di- 
vision, he, no doubt, would have thus arranged 
it: 


Fallis te | mensas | inter quod | credis in | ermem, 


and, not until he had counted the feet, would 
he have been aware of the deficiency of one. 
Now the discrepancy in question is not observ- 
able in English metres; where the scansion co- 
incides with the reading, so fdr as the rhythm 
is concerned — that is to say, if we pay no at- 
tention to the sense of the passage. But these 
facts indicate a radical difference in the genius 
of the two languages, as regards their capaci- 
ties for modulation. In truth, from the charac- 
ter of its terminations (most frequently in um, 
am, i, 0, os, &c.) as well as from the paucity 
of the monosyllabic articles and pronouns so 
prevalent in the Saxon, the Latin is a far more 
stately tongue than our own. It is essentially 
spondaic ; the English is as essentially dactylic. 
The long syllable is the spirit of the Roman 
(and Greek) verse ; the short syllable is the es- 





sence of ours. In casting the eye, for example, 
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over the lines of Silius here quoted, we will not 
fail to perceive the great preponderance of the 
spondee ;* and, in examining the so-called 
Hexameters, just above, by Professor Longfel- 
low, we shall. in the same manner, see the pre- 
dominance of the dactyl. English Hexameters 
are always about one-third longer to the eye than 
Latin or Greek ones. Now it follows from 
what has been here explained, that English 
Hexameters are radically different from Latin 
ones; for it is the predominant foot, or pulsa- 
tion, which gives the tone to the verse, or es- 
tablishes its rhythm. Latin Hexameters are 
spondaic rhythms, varied by equivalent dactyls. 
English Hexameters are dactylic rhythms va- 
ried, rarely, by equivalent spondees. Not that 
we cannot have English Hexameter, in every 
respect correspondent to the Latin; but that 
such can be constructed only by a minuteness 
of labor, and with a forced or far-fetched ap- 
pearance, which are at war with their employ- 
ment to any extent. In building them we must 
search for spondaic words, which, in English, 
are rare indeed; or, in their default, we must 
construct spondees of long monosyllables, al- 
though the majority of our monosyllables are 
short. I quote, here, an unintentional instance 
of a perfect English Hexameter formed upon 
the model of the Greek : ° 


Man is a complex, compound, compost, yet is he God- 
born, 


This line is thus scanned : 


Man Is & | compléx | compound | cémpoést | yét Is hé | 
God-born. 


I say that this is ‘‘a perfect English Hexam- 
eter furmed upon the model of the Greek,’’ be- 
cause, while its rhythm is plainly spondaic va- 
ried by dactyls, and thus is essentially Greek, 
(or Latin,) it yet preserves, as all English verse 
should preserve, a concordance between its scan- 
sion and reading-flow. Such lines, of course, 
cannot be composed without a degree of diffi- 
culty which must effect their exclusion, for all 
practical purposes, from our tongue. 

But let us examine some of the supposed 
Hexameters of Professor Longfellow. 


Als6 thé | charch with 
thé | séason 

In which thé | yoang théir | parénts’ | hépe and thé | 
lov'd Snes Of song ye 

Should at thé | foot of thé | altar. ré- | néw thé | vows 
of théir | baptism. 

Thérefore éach | nook and | cornér was | swépt and | 
cléan’d and thé | dist was 

Blown frim thé | walls and | céiling and | from thé | 
oil-paintéd | bénchés. 


| in was a- | dérn’d for | this was 








We here find that, although the preponder- 
ance of the dactyl is not great, apparently, yet 
this preponderance would be excessive, were it 
not for the forced lengthening of syllables too 
unimportant to sustain an accent in the ordinary 


* Even the regular dactyl in the penultimate foot is 
often displaced by a spondee, in Latin Hexameters. 





— 


perusal. In the first line, the ‘‘ for,” in 
‘*dorn’d for,’ and the ‘‘son’’ in ** season,’’ 
have no right to be long. In the second, the 
same objection applies to ‘‘ their” in ‘* young 
their,’’ and the ‘*‘en” in ‘* heaven.’ In the 
third, it applies to the ‘* the’’ in ‘‘ new the”; in 
the fourth to the ‘* and”’ in ‘* swept and,’’ and 
the ** was’’ in ** dust was”’; in the fifth to the 
**and” in ‘*walls and,” the ‘* from”? an 
‘“* the” in ‘ from the,’? and the ‘‘es” in 
‘‘ benches.”’ ‘* Baptism’’ is the only admissi- 
ble spondee in the whole composition. 

The truth is, that nothing less than the de- 
servedly high reputation of Professor Longfel- 
low, could have sufficed to give currency to 
his lines as to Greek Htxameters. In general, 
they are neither one thing nor another. Some 
few of them are dactylic verses — English dac- 
tylics. But do away with the division into 
lines, and the most astute critic would never 
have suspected them of anything more than 
prose. Let us try the experiment upon the 
extract just above : 


* Also, the church within was adorned ; for this was 
the season in which the young, their parents’ hope, 
and the loved ones pf heaven, should, at the feet of 
the altar, renew the vows of their baptism. There- 
fore, each nook and corner was swept and cleaned, 
and the dust was blown from the walls and ceiling, 
and from the oil-painted benches.” 


This is excellent prose; but no species of 
manipulation can torture it into anything better 
than very indifferent verse. 

Whatever defects may be found in the har- 
mony of our poets, their errors of melody are 
still more conspicuous. Here the field is, com- 
paratively, one of little extent. The versifier, 
who is at all aware of the nature of the rhythms 
with which he is engaged, can scarcely err, in 
melody, unless through carelessness, or affecta- 
tion. ‘The rules for his guidance are simple 
and few. He should employ his syllables, as 
nearly as possible, with the accentuation due in 
prose reading. His short syllables should never 
be encumbered with many consonants, and es- 
pecially, never with those difficult of pronunci- 
ation. His long syllables should depend as 
much as possible upon full vowels or dipthong- 
al sounds for length. His periods, or equiva- 
lent pauses, should not be so placed as to inter- 
rupt a rhythm. Farther than this, little need 
be said. It is, therefore, justly matter for sur- 
prise, when we meet, amid the iambics of so 
fine a versifier as Mr. Bryant, for example, such 
lines as 


Languished in ‘he damp shade and died afar from men, 
or, still werse, as 


Kind influence. Lo their orbs burn more bright : 


strongly-marked syllables, shortening the long. 
monosyllable ‘* Lo,” and lengthening the s 
one ‘* their.” 


aya 
dor 


a 


in the latter of which we can preserve the me- 4 
tre only by drawing out ‘‘ influence’’ into three” _ 


é 


» 
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In turning over a poem by Alfred B. Street, 
my attention is arrested by these lines : 
His sin--| tioiis path, | b¥ bla- | z&s, wound | 
Among | triinks groip’d | In my- | riads round. 
Every reader will here perceive the impossi- 
bility of pronouncing ‘‘ trunks ” as a short syl- 
lable. The difficulty arises from the number 
of harsh consonants by which the vowel, u, is 
surrounded. ‘There is a rule, in Latin proso- 
dy, that a vowel before two consonants is long. 
We moderns have not only no such rule, but 
rofess. inability to comprehend its rationale. 
f, nevertheless, from the natural limit to man’s 
power of syllabification, a vowel before two con- 
sonants is inevitably long, how shall we proper- 
ly understand as short, one which is embedded 








among nine? Yet Mr. Street is one of our 
finest versifiers, and his error is but one of a 
class in which all his brethren most pertina- 
ciously indulge. 

But I must bring this paper to a close. It 
will not be supposed that my object has been a 
treatise upon verse. A world more than I have 
room to say might be said. I have endeavored 
to deal with principles while seeming busy with 
details. A right application of these principles 
willelear up much obscurity in our common ac- 
ceptation of rhythm; but, throughout, it has 
been my design not so much thoroughly to in- 
vestigate the topic, as to dwell upon those sal- 
ient points of it which have been either totally 
neglected, or inefficiently discussed. 





THE MAIDEN’S DEATH. 


BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT, AUTHOR OF THE SERAPHIM, ETC. 
. 


Is she dying? Ye who grieve 
Answer ‘ Yea.’ And will she leave 
Our world so soon, and separate be 
From this life’s tumultuous sea, — 
Where the harpies’ ghastly nation 
Hovers, — and the tempest’s passion 
Sobs, — and there’s no room nor rest 
For the Haleyon’s fabled nest? 
From these depths the Heavens draw 
Her drops of life, by nature's law, 
To form a cloud in angels’ sight, 
Illumined by the great God-light. 


She is dying ;— Ye who know 
Beauty's fairness in a show,— 
Youth’s high dreams where seraphs enter, 


Built upon a peradventure,— 


Wealth’s soft strewing of the ways,— 
Love’s deep vowing in self-praise — 

Weep for her who doth remove, 

From beauty, youth, wealth — ay, and love. 
But — but ye — (for I am turning 

Unto those of fuller learning) — 

Ye who know how tears find place 

*[wixt the show-mask and the face,— 
How dream-pillows slide away, : 
Leaving foreheads on the clay ,— 

How the foot may smoothly tread, 

While the thorn-wreath pricks the head,— 
How the mouth, with love-vows laden, 





Soon 


Qh, weep not for the maiden! 


Dust to dust: she lies beneath 


onvon, Jan. 4, 1943. 


The stone that speaks to life of death,— 
Young, beauteous, wealthy ’neath the sun, 
And loved — but who weeps for her? None! 
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BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


—_—_ 


In the latter part of the last century, there 
lived a man of science — an eminent proficient 
in every branch of natura] philosophy — who, 
not long before our -story opens, had made 
experience of a spiritual affinity, more attrac- 
tive than any chemical one. He had left his 
laboratory to the care of an assistant, cleared 
his fine countenance from the furnace-smoke, 
washed the stain of acids from his fingers, and 
persuaded a beautiful woman to become his 
wife. In those days, when the comparatively 
recent discovery of electricity, and other kind- 
red mysteries of nature, seemed to open paths 
into the region of miracle, it was not unusual 
for the love of science to rival the love of 
woman, in its depth and absorbing energy. 
The higher intellect, the imagination, the 
spirit, and even the heart, might all find their 
congenial aliment in pursuits which, as some of 
their ardent votaries believed, would ascend 
from one step of powerful intelligence to 
another, until the philosopher should lay his 
hand on the secret of creative force, and per- 
haps make new worlds for himself. We know 
not whether Aylmer possessed this degree of 
faith in man’s ultimate control over nature. He 
had devoted himself, however, too unreservedly 
to scientific studies, ever to be weaned from 
them by any second passion. His love for his 
young wife might prove the stronger of the 
two; but it could only be by intertwining itself 
with his love of science, and uniting the strength 
of the latter to its own. 

Such an union accordingly took place, and 
was attended with truly remarkable consequen- 
ces, and a deeply impressive moral. One day, 
very soon after their marriage, Aylmer sat 
gazing at his wife, with a trouble in his coun- 
tenance that grew stronger, until he spcke. 

‘** Georgiana,’’ said he, ‘‘ has it never oc- 
curred to you that the mark upon your cheek 
might be removed ?”’ 

** No, indeed,’’ said she, smiling ; but per- 
ceiving the seriousness of his manner, she 
blushed deeply. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, it 
has been so often called a charm, that I was 
simple enough to imagine it might be sv.’’ 

‘** Ah, upon another face, perhaps it might,”’ 
replied ‘her husband. ‘ But never on yours ! 
No, dearest Georgiana, you came so nearly 
perfect from the hand of Nature, that this 
slightest possible defect — which we hesitate 
whether to term a defect or a beauty — shocks 
me, as being the visible mark of earthly im- 
perfection.”’ 

‘*Shocks you, my husband! ”’ cried Geor- 
giana, deeply hurt; at first reddening with 
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momentary anger, but then bursting into tears. 
‘** Then why did you take me from my mother’s 
side? You cannot love what shocks you !”’ 

To explain this conversation, it must be 
mentioned, that, in the centre of Georgiana’s 
left cheek, there was a singular mark, deeply 
interwoven, as it were, with the texture and 
substance of her face. In the usual state of 
her complexion, —a healthy, though delicate 
bloom, —the mark wore a tint of deeper crim- 
son, which imperfectly defined its shape amid 
the surrounding rosiness. When she blushed, 
it gradually became more indistinct, and finally 
vanished amid the triumphant rush of blood, 
that bathed the whole cheek with its brilliant 
glow. But, if any shifting emotion caused her 
to turn pale, there was the mark again, a crim- 
son stain upon the snow, in what Aylmer some- 
times deemed an almost fearful distinctness. 
Its shape bore not a little similarity to the hu- 
man hand, though of the smallest pigmy size. 
Georgiana’ s lovers were wont tu say, that some 
fairy, at her birth-hour, had laid her tiny hand 
upon the infant’s cheek, and left this impress 
there, in token of the magic endowments that 
were to give her such sway over all hearts. 
Many a desperate swain would have risked life 
for the privilege of pressing his lips to the 
mysterious hand. It must not be concealed, 
however, that the impression wrought by this 
fairy sign-manual varied exceedingly, according 
to the difference of temperament in the behold- 
ers. Some fastidious persons — but they were 
exclusively of her own sex — affirmed that the 
Bloody Hand, as they chose to call it, quite 
destroyed the effect of Georgiana’s beauty, and 
rendered her countenance even hideous. But 
it would be as reasonable to say, that one of 
those small blue stains, which sometimes occur 
in the purest statuary marble, would convert 
the Eve of Powers to a monster. Masculine 
observers, if the birth-mark did not heighten 
their admiration, contented themselves with 
wishing it away, that the world might possess 
one living specimen of ideal loveliness, without 
the semblance of a flaw. After his marriage — 
for he thought little or nothing of the matter 
before— Aylmer discovered that this was the 
case with himself. 

Had she been less beautiful —if Envy’s self 
could have found aught else to sneer at — he 


might have felt his affection heightened by the@ 


prettiness of this mimic hand, now vaguely 
portrayed, now lost, now stealing forth agai, 
and glimmering to- and-fro with every pa ) 
emotion that throbbed within her heart. i 
seeing her otherwise so perfect, he found t 
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one defect grow more and more intolerable, 
with every moment of their united lives. It 
was the fatal flaw of humanity, which Nature, 
in one shape or another, stamps ineffaceably on 
all her productions, either to imply that they 
are temporary and finite, or that their perfection 
must be wrought by toil and pain. ‘The Crim- 
son Hand expressed’ the ineludible gripe, in 
which mortality clutches the highest and purest 
of earthly mould, degrading them into kindred 
with the lowest, and even with the very brutes, 
like whom their visible frames return to dust. 
In this manner, selecting it as the symbol of 
his wife’s liability to sin, sorrow, decay, and 
death, Aylmer’s sombre imagination was not 
long in rendering the birth-mark a frightful ob- 
ject, causing him more trouble and horror than 
ever Georgiana’s beauty, whether of soul or 
sense, had given him delight. 

At all the seasons which should have been 
their happiest, he invariably, and without intend- 
ing it —-nay, in spite of a purpose to the con- 
trary — reverted to this one disastrous topic. 
Trifling as it at first appeared, it so connected 
itself with innumerable trains of thought, and 
modes of feeling, that it became the central 
point of all. With the morning twilight, Ayl- 
mer opened his eyes upou his wife’s face, and 
recognised the symbol of imperfection ; and 
when they sat together at the evening hearth, 
his eyes wandered stealthily’to her cheek, and 
beheld, flickering with the blaze of the wood 
fire, the spectral Hand that wrote mortality, 
where he would fain have worshipped. Geor- 
giana soon learned to shudder at his gaze. It 
needed but a glance, with the peculiar ex- 
pression that his face often wore, to change the 
roses of her cheek into a deathlike paleness, 
amid which the Crimson Hand was brought 
strongly out, like a bas-relief of ruby on the 
whitest marble. 

Late, one night, when the lights were grow- 
ing dim, so as hardly to betray the stain on the 
poor wife’s cheek, she herself, for the first time, 
voluntarily took up the subject. 

‘* Do you remember, my dear Aylmer,”’ said 
she, with a feeble attempt at a smile —‘‘ have 
you any recollection of a dream, last night, 
about this odious Hand?’’ 

‘* None ! — none whatever !’’ replied Aylmer, 
starting ; but then he added in a dry, cold tone, 
affected for the sake of concealing the real 
depth of his emotion : — ‘‘ I might well dream 
of it; for, before I fell asleep, it had taken a 
pretty firm hold of my fancy.’’ 

** And you did dream of it,” continued Geor- 
giana, hastily ; for she dreaded lest 1 gush of 
tears should interrupt what she had to say — 
‘*A terrible dream! I wonder that you can 
forget it. Is it possible to forget this one ex- 


pression? —‘ It is in her heart now — we must 


fiave it out !’— Reflect, my husband; for by 
means I would have you recall that dream.” 
whe mind is in a sad state, when Sleep, the 
volving, cannot confine her spectres within 
dim region of her sway, but suffers them 








to break forth, affrighting this actual life with 
secrets that perchance belong to a deeper one. 
Aylmer now remembered his dream. He had 
fancied himself, with his servant Aminidab, 
attempting an operation for the removal of the 
birth-mark. But the deeper went the knife, 
the deeper sank’ the "and, until at length its 
tiny grasp appeared to have caught hold of 
Georgiana’s heart; whence, however, her hus- 
band was inexorably resolved to cut or wrench 
it away. 

When the dream had shaped itself perfectly 
in his memory, Aylmer sat in his wife’s pres- 
ence with a guilty feeling. ‘Truth often finds 
its way to the mind close-muffled in robes of 
sleep, and then speaks with uncompromising di- 
rectness of matters in regard to which we prac- 
tise an unconscious self-deception, during our 
waking moments. Until now, he had not been 
aware of the tyrannizing influence acquired by 
one idea over his mind, and of the lengths 
which he might find in his heart to go, for the 
sake of giving himself peace. 

‘¢ Aylmer,’’ resumed Georgiana, solemnly, 
“‘T know not what may be the cost to both of 
us, to rid me of this fatal birth-mark. Perhaps 
its removal may cause cureless deformity. Or, 
it may be, the stain goes as deep as life itself. 
Again, do we know that there is a possibility, 
on any terms, of unclasping the firm gripe of 
this little Hand, which was laid upon me before 
I came into the world ?”’ 

‘¢ Dearest Georgiana, I have spent much 
thought upon the subject,’’ hastily interrupted 
Aylmer —‘* I am convinced of the perfect 
practicability of its removal.” 

‘If there be the remotest possibility of it,’’ 
continued Georgiana, ‘‘ let the attempt be made, 
at whatever risk. Danger is nothing to me ; 
for life — while this hateful mark makes me the 
object of your horror and disgust — life is a 
burthen which I would fling down with joy. 
Either remove this dreadful Hand, or take my 
wretched life! You have deep science! All 
the world bears witness of it. You have 
achieved great wonders! Cannot you remove 
this little, littke mark, which I cover with the 
tips of two small fingers? Is this beyond your 
power, for the sake of your own peace, and to 
sive your poor wife from madness ?”’ 

“ Noblest — dearest — tenderest wife !” cried 
Aylmer, rapturously. ‘* Doubt not my power. 
Ihave already given this matter the deepest 
thought — thought which might almost have 
enlightened me to create a being less perfect 
than yourself. Georgiana, you have led me 
deeper than ever into the heart of science. I 
feel myself fully competent to render this dear 
cheek as faultless as its fellow ; and then, most 
beloved, what will be my triumph, when I shall 
have corrected what Nature left imperfect, in 
her fairest work! Even Pygmalion, when his 
sculptured woman assumed life, felt not greater 
ecstasy than mine will be.”’ 

‘‘ Tt is resolved, then,’’ said Georgiana, 
faintly smiling, —‘*‘ And, Aylmer, spare me 
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not, though you should find the birth-mark 
take refuge in my heart at last.’’ 

Her husband tenderly kissed her cheek — her 
right cheek — not that which bore the impress 
of the Crimson Hand. 

The next day, Aylmer apprized his wife of 
a plan that he had formed, whereby he might 
have opportunity for the intense thought and 
constant watchfulness, which the proposed op- 
eration would require ; while Georgiana, like- 
wise, would enjoy. the perfect repose essential 
to its success. ‘They were to seclude them- 
selves in the extensive apartments occupied by 
Aylmer as a laboratory, and where, during his 
toilsome youth, he had made discoveries in the 
elemental powers of nature, that had roused 
the admiration of all the learned societies in 
Europe. Seated calmly in this laboratory, the 
pale philosopher had investigated the secrets 
of the highest cloud-region, and of the pro- 
foundest mines ; he had satisfied himself of the 
causes that kindled and kept alive the fires of 
the voleano ; and had explained the mystery of 
fountains, and how it is that they gush forth, 
some so bright and pure, and others with such 
rich medical virtues, from the dark bosom of 
the earth. Here, too, at an earlier period, he 
had studied the wonders of the human frame, 
and attempted to fathom the very process by 
which Nature assimilates all her precious in- 
fluences from earth and air, and from the spirit- 
ual world, to create and foster Man, her master- 
piece. The latter pursuit, however, Aylmer 
had long laid aside, in unwilling recognition of 
the truth, against which all seekers sooner or 
later stumble, that our great creative Mother, 
while she amuses us with apparently working 
in the broadest sunshine, is yet severely careful 
to keep her own secrets, and, in spite of her 
pretended openness, shows us nothing but re- 
sults. She permits us, indeed, to mar, but sel- 
dom to mend, and, like a jealous patentee, on 
no account to make. Now, however, Aylmer 
resumed these half-forgotten investigations ; 
not, of course, with such hopes or wishes as 
first suggested them ; but because they involved 
much physiological truth, and lay in the path 
of his proposed scheme for the treatment of 
Georgiana. 

As he led her over the threshold of the la- 
boratory, Georgiana was cold and tremulous. 
Aylmer looked cheerfully into her face, with 
intent to reassure her, but was so startled with 
the intense glow of the birth-mark upon the 
whiteness of her cheek, that he could not re- 
strain a strong convulsive shudder. His wife 
fainted. 

‘‘Aminidab!: Aminidab!’’ shouted Aylmer, 
stamping violently on the floor. 

Forthwith, there issued from an inner apart- 
ment a man of low stature, but bulky frame, 
with shaggy hair hanging about his visage, 
which was grimed with the vapors of the fur- 
nace. ‘This personage had been A ylmer’s under- 
worker during his whole scientific career, and 
was admirably fitted for that office by his great | 





mechanical readiness, and the skill with which, 
while incapable of comprehending a single prin- 
ciple, he executed all the practical details of 
his master’s experiments. With his vast 
strength, his shaggy hair, his smoky aspect, 
and the indescribable earthiness that incrusted 
him, he seemed to represent man’s physical 
nature; while Aylmer’s slender figure, and 
pale, intellectual face, were no less apt a type 
of the spiritual element. 

‘¢ Throw open the door of the boudoir, Amin- 
idab,’’ said Aylmer, ‘‘ and burn a pastille.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, master,’’? answered Aminidab, looking 
intently at the lifeless form of Georgiana; and 
then he muttered to himself ;—‘‘ If she were 
my wife, I’d never part with that birth-mark.”’ 

When Georgiana recovered consciousness, 
she found herself breathing an atmosphere of 
penetrating fragrance, the gentle potency of 
which had recalled her from her deathlike 
faintness. ‘The scene around her looked like 
enchantment. Aylmer had converted those 
smoky, dingy, sombre rooms, where he had 
spent his brightest years in recondite pursuits, 
into a series of beautiful apartments, not unfit 
to be the secluded abode of a lovely woman. 
The walls were hung with gorgeous curtains, 
which imparted the combination of grandeur 
and grace, that no other species of adornment 
can achieve ; and as they fell from the ceiling 
to the floor, their rich and ponderous folds, con- 
cealing all angles and straight lines, appeared 
to shut in the scene from infinite space. For 
aught Georgiana knew, it might be a pavilion 
among the clouds. And Aylmer, excluding 
the sunshine, which would have interfered with 
his chemical processes, had supplied its place 
with perfumed lamps, emitting flames of various 
hue, but all uniting in a soft, empurpled radi- 
ance. He now knelt by his wife’s side, watch- 
ing her earnestly, but without alarm; for he 
was confident in his science, and felt that he 
could draw a magic circle round her, within 
which no evil might intrude. 

‘* Where am I! — Ah, I remember! ’’ said 
Georgiana, faintly ; and she placed her hand 
over her cheek, to hide the terrible mark from 
her husband’s eyes. 

‘* Fear not, dearest!” exclaimed he, ‘* Do 
not shrink from me! Believe me, Georgiana, 
I even rejoice in this single imperfection, since 
it will be such rapture to remove it.”’ 

** Oh, spare me!’’ sadly replied his wife — 
‘¢ Pray do not look at it again. I never can 
forget that convulsive shudder.” 

In order to soothe Georgiana, and, as it were, 
to release her mind from the burthen of actual 
things, Aylmer now put in practice some of the 
light and playful secrets, which science had 
taught him among its profounder lore. 


unsubstantial beauty, came and danced before 
her, imprinting their momentary footstepsyd 
beams of light. ‘Though she had some i 
tinct idea of the method of these optical p 
nomena, still the illusion was almost per 
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enough to warrant the belief, that her husband 
possessed sway over the spiritual world. ‘Then 
again, when she felt a wish to look forth from 
her seclusion, immediately, as if her thoughts 
were answered, the procession of external ex- 
istence flitted across a screen. The scenery 
and the figures of actual life were perfectly 
represented, but with that bewitching, yet in- 
describable difference, which always makes a 
picture, an image, or a shadow, so much more 
attractive than the original. When wearied of 
this, Aylmer bade her cast her eyes upon a 
vessel, containing a quantity of earth. She 
did so, with little interest at first, but was soon 
startled, to perceive the germ of a plant, shoot- 
ing upward from the soil. Then came the 
slender stalk —the leaves gradually unfolded 
themselves — and amid them was a perfect and 
lovely flower. 

‘* It is magical! ’’ cried Georgiana, *‘ I dare 
not touch it.”’ 

‘* Nay, pluck it,’’ answered Aylmer, ‘* pluck 
it, and inhale its brief perfume while you may. 
The flower will wither in a few moments, and 
leave nothing save its brown seed-vessels — 
but thence may be perpetuated a race as ephem- 
eral as itself.’ 

But Georgiana had no sooner touched the 
flower than the whole plant suffered a blight, 
its leaves turning coal-black, as if by the agen- 
cy of fire. 

‘**’There was too powerful a stimulus,’’ said 
Aylmer thoughtfully. 

To make up for this abortive experiment, he 
proposed to take her portrait by a scientific pro- 
cess of his own invention. _ It was to be effect- 
ed by rays of light striking upon a polished 
plate of metal. Georgiana assented — but, on 
looking at the result, was affrighted to find the 
features of the portrait blurred and indefinable ; 
while the minute figure of a hand appeared 
where the cheek should have been. Aylmer 
snatched the metallic plate, and threw it into a 
jar of corrosive acid. 

Soon, however, he forgot these mortifying 
failures. In the intervals of study and chemi- 
cal experiment, he came to her, flushed and ex- 
hausted, but seemed invigorated by her pres- 
ence, and spoke in glowing language of the re- 
sources of his art. He gave a history of the 
long dynasty of the Alchemists, who spent so 
many ages in quest of the universal solvent, by 
which the Golden Principle might be elicited 
from all things vile and base. Aylmer appeared 
to believe, that, by the plainest scientific logic, 
it was altogether within the limits of possibility 
to discover this long-sought medium ; but, he 
added, a philosopher who should go deep enough 
to acquire the power, would attain too lofty a 
wisdom to stoop to the exercise of it. Not less 


singular were his opinions-in regard to the Elixir 


Vite. He more than intimated, that it was at 
is option to concoct a liquid that should pro- 
g life for years —perhaps interminably — 
that it would produce a discord in nature, 


h all the world, and chiefly the quaffer of 








the immortal nostrum, would find cause to curse. 

** Aylmer, are you in earnest!” asked Geor- 
giana, looking at him with amazement and fear ; 
‘*it is terrible to possess such power, or even to 
dream of possessing it! ”’ 

‘**Oh, do not tremble, my love! ” said her 
husband, ‘‘ I would not wreng either you or 
myself, by working such inharmonious effects 
upon our lives. But I would have you consider 
how trifling, in comparison, is the skill requisite 
to remove this little Hand.’’ 

At the mention of the birth-mark, Georgi- 
ana, as usual, shrank, as if a red-hot iron had 
touched her cheek. 

Again Aylmer applied himseif to his labors. 
She could hear his voice in the distant furnace- 
room, giving directions to Aminidab, whose 
harsh, uncouth, misshapen tones were audible 
in response, more like the grunt or grow] of a 
brute than human speech. After hours of ab- 
sence, Aylmer re-appeared, and proposed that 
she should now examine his cabinet of chemical 
products, and natural treasures of the earth. 
Among the former he showed her a small vial, 
in which, he remarked, was contained a gentle, 
yet most powerful fragrance, capable of impreg- 
nating all the breezes that blow across a king- 
dom. ‘They were of inestimable value, the 
contents of that little vial; and, as he said so, 
he threw some of the perfume into the air, and 
filled the room with piereing and invigorating 
delight. . 

‘* And what is this?’’ asked Georgiana, 
pointing to a small crystal globe, containing a 
gold-colored liquid. ‘‘ It is so beautiful to the 
eye, that I could imagine it the Elixir of Life.’’ 

‘¢In one sense it is,” replied Aylmer, ‘*‘ or 
rather the Elixir of Immortality. It is the most 
precious poison that ever was concocted in this 
world. By its aid, I could apportion the life- 
time of any mortal at whom you might point 
your finger. ‘The strength of the dose would 
determine whether he were to linger out years, 
or drop dead in the midst of a breath. No king, 
on his guarded throne, could keep his life, if i 
in my private station, should deem that the wel- 
fare of millions justified me in depriving him of 
a.” 

‘* Why do you keep such a terrific drug? ”’ 
inquired Georgiana in horror. 

‘*Do not mistrust me, dearest!’’ said her 
husband, smiling; ‘‘ its virtuous potency is yet 
greater than its harmful one. But, see! here 
is a powerful cosmetic. With a few drops of 
this, in a vase of water, freckles may be washed 
away as easily as the hands are cleansed. A 


stronger infusion would take the blood outof . 


the cheek, and leave the rosiest beauty a pale 
ghost.” 

** Is it with this lotion that you intend to bathe 
my cheek? ” asked Georgiana anxiously. 

**Oh, no!’’ hastily replied her husband — 
‘this is merely superficial. Your case de- 
mands a remedy that shall go deeper.”’ 

In his interviews with Georgiana, Aylmer 
generally made minute inquiries as to her sen- 
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sations, and whether the confinement of the 
rooms, and the temperature of the atmosphere, 
agreed with her. ‘These questions had such a 
particular drift, that Georgiana began to con- 
jecture that she was already subjected to cer- 
tain physical influences, either breathed in with 
the fragrant air, or taken with her food. She 
fancied, likewise — but it might be altogether 
fancy — that there was a stirring up of her sys- 
tem, — a strange, indefinite sensation cregging 
through her veins, and tingling, half pain 

half pleasurably, at her heart. Still, whenever 
she dared to look into the mirror, there she be- 
held herself, pale as a white rose, and with the 
crimson birth-mark stamped upon her cheek. 
Not even Aylmer now hated it so much as she. 

To dispel the tedium of the hours which her 
husband found it necessary to devote to the pro- 
cesses of combination and analysis, Georgiana 
turned over the volumes of his scientific library. 
In many dark old tomes, she met with chapters 
full of romance and poetry. ‘They were the 
works of the philosophers of the middle ages, 
such as Albertus Magnus, Cornelius Agrippa, 
Paracelsus, and the famous friar who created 
the prophetic Brazen Head. All these antique 
naturalists stood in advance of their centuries, 
yet were imbued with some of its credulity, 
and therefore were believed, and perhaps im- 
agined themselves, to have acquired from the 
investigation of nature a power above nature, 
and from physics a sway over the spiritual 
world. Hardly less curious and imaginative 
were the early volumes of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, in which the members, 
knowing little of the limits of natural possibili- 
ty, were continually recording wonders, or pro- 
posing methods whereby wonders might be 
wrought. 

But, to Georgiana, the most engrossing vol- 
ume was a large folio from her husband’s own 
hand, in which he had recorded every experi- 
ment of his scientific career, with its original 
aim, the methods adopted for its development, 
and its final success or failure, with the circum- 
stances to which either event was attributable. 
The book, in truth, was both the history and 
emblem of his ardent, ambitious, imaginative, 
yet practical and laborious, life. He handled 
physical details, as if there were nothing beyond 
them ; yet spiritualized them all, and redeemed 
himself from materialism, by his strong and 
eager aspiration towards the infinite. In his 
grasp, the veriest clod of earth assumed a soul. 
Georgiana, as she read, reverenced Aylmer, and 
loved him more profoundly than ever, but with 
a less entire dependence on his judgment than 
heretofore. Much as he had accomplished, she 
could not but observe that his most splendid 
successes were almost invariably failures, if 
compared with the ideal at which he aimed. 
His brightest diamonds were the merest peb- 
bles, and felt to be se by himself, in comparison 
with the inestimable gems which lay hidden 
beyond his reach. ‘The volume, rich with 
achievements that had won renown for its au- 





thor, was yet as melancholy a record as ever 
mortal hand had penned. It was the sad con- 
fession, and continual exemplification, of the 
short-comings of the composite man — the spi- 
rit burthened with clay and working in matter 
—and of the despair that assails the higher na- 
ture, at finding itself so miserably thwarted by 
the earthly part. Perhaps every man of ge- 
nius, in whatever sphere, might recognise the 
image of his own experience in Aylmer’s jour- 
nal. 

So deeply did these reflections affect Georgi- 
ana, that she laid her face upon the open vol- 
ume, and burst into tears. In this situation she 
was found by her husband. 

‘‘It is dangerous to read in a sorcerer’s 
books,” said he, with a smile, though his coun- 
tenance was uneasy and displeased. ** Georg- 
iana, there are pages in that volume, which I 
can scarcely glance over and keep my senses. 
Take heed lest it prove as detrimental] to you!” 

‘It has made me worship you more than 
ever,’’ said she. 

‘* Ah! wait for this one success,’’ rejoined 
he, ‘‘ then worship me if you will. I shall 
deem myself hardly unworthy of it. But, 
come! I have sought you for the luxury of 
your voice. Sing to me, dearest !”’ 

So she poured out the liquid music of her 
voice to quench the thirst of his spirit. He 
then took his leave, with a boyish exuberance 
of gaiety, assuring her that her seclusion would 
endure but a little longer, and that the result 
was already certain. Scarcely had he depart- 
ed, when Georgiana felt irresistibly impelled to 
follow him. She had forgotten to inform Ayl- 
mer of a symptom, which, for two or three 
hours past, had begun to excite her atten- 
tion. It was a sensation in the fatal birth-mark, 
not painful, but which induced a restlessness 
throughout her system. Hastening after her 
husband, she intruded, for the first time, into 
the laboratory. 

The first thing that struck her eye was the 
furnace, that hot and feverish worker, with the 
intense glow of its fire, which, by the quanti- 
ties of soot clustered above it, seemed to have 
been burning for ages. ‘There was a distilling 
apparatus in full operation. Around the room 
were retorts, tubes, cylinders, crucibles, and 
other apparatus of chemical research. An elec- 
trical machine stood ready for immediate use. 
The atmosphere felt oppressively close, and 
was tainted with gaseous odors, which had 
been tormented forth by the processes of sci- 
ence. ‘The severe and homely simplicity of the 
apartment, with its naked walls and brick pave- 
ment, looked strange, accustomed as Georgiana 
had become to the fantastic elegance of her 
boudoir. But what chiefly, indeed almost sole-_/ 
ly, drew her attention, was the aspect of ay : 
mer himself. 

He was pale as death, anxious, and absorh 
and hung over the furnace as if it depen 
upon his utmost watchfulness whether | 
liquid, which it was distilling, should be. 
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draught of immortal happiness or misery. How 
different from the sanguine and joyous mien 
that he had assumed for Georgiana’s encour- 
agement ! 

‘* Carefully now, Aminidab! Carefully, thou 
human machine! Carefully, thou man of clay!” 
muttered Aylmer, more to himself than his as- 
sistant. ‘‘ Now, if there be a thought too 
much or too little, it is all over! ”’ 

** Hoh! hoh! ” mumbled Aminidab — ‘‘ look, 
master, look ! ’’ 

Aylmer raised his eyes hastily, and at first 
reddened, then grew paler than ever, on be- 
holding Georgiana. He rushed towards her, 
and seized her arm with a gripe that left the 
print of his fingers upon it. 

‘* Why do you come hither? Have you no 
trust in your husband? ” cried he impetuously. 
‘* Would you throw the blight of that fatal 
birth-mark over my labors? It is not well done. 
Go, prying woman, go!” 

od Ter Aylmer,” said Georgiana, with the 
firmness of which she possessed no stinted en- 
dowment, ‘‘ it is not you that have a right to 
complain. You mistrust your wife! You have 
concealed the anxiety with which you watch the 
development of this experiment. Think not so 
unworthily of me, my husband! ‘Tell me all 
the risk we run ; and fear not that I shall shrink, 
for my share in it is far less than your own!” 

** No, no, Georgiana!” said Aylmer impa- 
tiently, ‘‘ it must not be.” 

**] submit,” replied she, calmly. ‘* And, 
Aylmer, I shall quaff whatever draught you 
bring me ; but it will be on the same principle 
that would induce me to take a dose of poison, 
if offered by your hand.” 

‘*My noble wife,’’ said Aylmer, deeply 
moved, ‘‘ I knew not the height and depth of 
your nature, until now. Nothing shall be con- 
cealed. Know, then, that this Crimson Hand, 
superficial as it seems, has clutched its grasp 
into your being, with a strength of which I had 
no previous conception. I have already admin- 
istered agents powerful enough to do aught ex- 
cept to change your entire physical system. 
Only one thing remains to be tried. If that fail 
us, we are ruined ! ”’ 

‘¢ Why did you hesitate to tell me this? ”’ 
asked she. 

‘¢ Because, Georgiana,’’ said Aylmer, in a 
low voice, ‘‘ there is danger !”’ 

‘¢ Danger? There is but one danger — that 
this horrible stigma shall be left upon my 
cheek! ’’ cried Georgiana. ‘‘ Remove it! re- 
move it! — whatever be the cost — or we shall 
both go mad! ”’ 

‘¢ Heaven knows, your words are too true,” 
said Aylmer, sadly. ‘‘ And now, dearest, re- 
turn to your boudoir. Ina little while, all will 
ibe tested.’’ 

He conducted her back, and took leave of her 
h a solemn tenderness, which spoke far more 
n his words how much was now at stake. 
fier his departure, Georgiana became wrapt 
pusings. She considered the character of 








Aylmer, and did it completer justice than at 
any previous moment. Her heart exulted, 
while it trembled, at his honorable love, so pure 
and lofty that it would accept nothing less than 
perfection, nor miserably make itself contented 
with an earthlier nature than he had dreamed 
of. She felt how much more precious was 
such a sentiment, than that meaner kind which 
would have borne with the imperfection for her 
8 and have been guilty of treason to holy 
lov®, by degrading its perfect idea to the level 
of the actual. And, with her whole spirit, she 
prayed, that, for a single moment, she might 
satisfy his highest and deepest conception. 
Longer than one moment, she well knew, it 
could not be; for his spirit was ever on the 
march — ever ascending — and each instant re- 
quired something that was beyond the scope of 
the instant before. 

The sound of her husband’s footsteps aroused 
her. He bore a crystal goblet, containing a 
liquor colorless as water, but bright enough to 
be the draught of immortality. Aylmer was 
pale ; but it seemed rather the consequence of 
a highly wrought state of mind, and tension of 
spirit, than of fear or doubt. 

‘* The concoction of the draught has been 
pertect,’’ said he, in answer to Georgiana's 
look. ‘* Unless all my science have deceived 
me, it cannot fail.”’ 

‘*Save on your account, my dearest Ayl- 
mer,’’ observed his wife, ‘‘ | might wish to put 
off this birth-mark of mortality by relinquishing 
mortality itself, in preference to any other mode. 
Life is but a sad possession to those who have 
attained arenas the degree of moral advance- 
ment at which | stand. Were I weaker and 
blinder, it might be happiness. Were I strong- 
er, it might be endured hopefully. But, being 
what I find myself, methinks I am of all mor- 
tals the most fit to die.”’ 

‘*You are fit for heaven without tasting 
death! ’’ replied her husband. ‘* But why do 
we speak of dying? ‘The draught cannot fail. 
Behold its effect upon this plant!” 

On the window-seat there stood a geranium, 
diseased with yellow blotches, which had over- 
spread all its leaves. Aylmer poured a small 
quantity of the liquid upon the soil in which it 
grew. Ina little time, when the roots of the plant 
had taken up the moisture, ihe unsightly blotch- 
es began to be extinguished in a living verdure. 

‘*'Phere needed no proof,’ said Georgiana, 
quietly. ‘*Give me the goblet. I joyfully 
stake all upon your word.” 

*¢ Drink, then, thou lofty creature! ’’ exclaim- 
ed Aylmer, with fervid admiration. ‘‘ There is 
no taint of imperfection on thy spirit. Thy 
sensible frame, too, shall soon be all perfect !”’ 

She quaffed the liquid, and returned the gob- 
let to his hand. 

‘Tt is grateful,” said she, with a placid 
smile. ‘* Methinks it is like water from a 
heavenly fountain ; for it contains | know not 
what of unobtrusive fragrance and delicious- 
ness. It allays a feverish thirst, that had 
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parched me for many days. Now, dearest, let 
me sleep. My earthly senses are closing over 
my spirit, like the leaves round the heart of a 
rose, at sunset.” 

She speke the last words with a gentle re- 
luctance, as if it required almost more energy 
than she could command to pronounce the faint 
and lingering syllables. Scarcely had they 
loitered through her lips, ere she was lost in 
slumber. Aylmer sat by her side, watching 
her aspect with the emotions proper to a man, 
the whole value of whose existence was in- 
volved in the process now to be tested. Min- 
gled with this mood, however, was the philo- 
sophic investigation, characteristic of the man 
of science. Not the minutest symptom es- 
caped him. A heightened flush of the cheek 
—a slight irregularity of breath—a quiver 
of the eye-lid—a hardly perceptible tremor 
through the frame—such were the details 
which, as the moments passed, he wrote down 
in bis folio volume. Intense thought had set 
its stamp upon every previous page of that vol- 
ume ; but the thoughts of years were all con- 
centrated upon the last. 

While thus employed, he failed not to gaze 
often at the fatal Hand, and not without a shud- 
der. Yet once, by a strange and unaccounta- 
ble impulse, he pressed it with his lips. His 
spirit recoiled, however, in the very act, and 
Georgiana, out of the midst of her deep sleep, 
moved uneasily and murmured, as if in remon- 
strance. Again, Aylmer resumed his watch. 
Nor was it without avail. The Crimson Hand, 
which at first had been strongly visible upon 
the marble paleness of Georgiana’s cheek, now 
grew more faintly outlined. She remained not 
less pale than ever; but the birth-mark, with 
every breath that came and went, lost some- 
what of its former distinctness. Its presence 
had been awful; its departure was more awful 
still. Watch the stain of the rainbow fading 
out of the sky; and you will know how that 
mysterious symbol passed away. 

‘* By Heaven, it is well nigh gone!” said 
Aylmer to himself, in almost irrepressible ec- 
stasy. ‘‘ 1 can scarcely trace it now. Success! 
Success! And now it is like the faintest rose- 
color. The slightest flush of blood across her 
cheek would overcome it. But she is so pale! ” 

He drew aside the window-curtain, and suf- 
fered the light of natural day to fall into the 
room, and rest upon her cheek. At the same 
time, he heard a gross, hoarse chuckle, which 
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he had long known as his servant Aminidab’s 
expression of delight. 

‘* Ah, clod! Ah, earthly mass!” cried 
Aylmer, laughing in a sort of frenzy. ‘‘ You 
have served me well! Matter and Spirit — 
Earth and Heaven — have both done their part 
in this! Laugh, thing of the senses! You 
have earned the right to laugh.”’ 

These exclamations broke Georgiana’s sleep. 
She slowly unclosed her eyes, and gazed into 
the mirror, which her husband had arranged 
for that purpose. A faint smile flitted over her 
lips, when she recognised how barely percepti- 
ble was now that Crimson Hand, which had once 
blazed forth with such disastrous brilliancy as 
to scare away all their happiness. But then 
her eyes sought Aylmer’s face, with a trouble 
and anxiety that he could by no means account 
for. 

‘*My poor Aylmer! ’’ murmured she. 

‘¢Poor?t Nay, richest! Happiest! Most fa- 
vored!’’ exclaimed he. ‘* My peerless bride, 
it is successful! You are perfect ! ”’ 

‘My poor Aylmer!” she repeated, with a 
more than human tenderness. ‘‘ You have 
aimed loftily!— you have done nobly! Do 
not repent, that, with so high and pure a feel- 
ing, you have rejected the best that earth could 
offer. Aylmer—dearest Aylmer—I am dy- 
ing! ”’ 

a it was too true! The fatal Hand had 
grappled with the mystery of life, and was the 
bond by which an angelic spirit kept itself in 
union with a mortal frame. As the last crim- 
son tint of the birth-mark—that sole token of 
human imperfection— faded from her cheek, 
the parting breath of the now perfect woman 
passed into the atmosphere, and her soul, lin- 
gering a moment near her husband, took its 
heavenward flight. ‘Then a hoarse, chuckling 
laugh was heard again! ‘Thus ever does the 
gross Fatality of Earth exult in its invariable 
triumph over the immortal essence, which, in 
this dim sphere of half-development, demands 
the completeness of a higher state. Yet, had 
Aylmer reached a profounder wisdom, he need 
not thus have flung away the happiness, which 
would have woven his mortal life of the self- 
same texture with the celestial. The moment- 
ary circumstance was too strong for him; he 
failed to look beyond the shadowy scope of 
Time, and living once for all in Eternity, to 
find the perfect Future in the present. 





THOUGHT. 


In my walks the thought of thee 
Like sweet music comes to me ; 
Music sweet I knew not whence, 
Ravishing my soul and sense, — 
As if some angel with droopt eyes 
Sat at the gate of Paradise, 

And let his hand forgetfully 
One after one his harpstrings try. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE OBELISK. 


BY T. W. PARSONS. 





combien d’hommes ont regardé cette ombre 
en Egypte et 4 Rome ?— CuaTEausrianp. 


Home returning from the music which had so entranced my brain, 
That the road I scarce remembered to the Pincian Hill again, 
Nay, was willing to forget it underneath a moon so fair, 

In a solitude so sacred, and so summer-like an air — 

Came I to the side of Tiber, hardly conscious where I stood, 

Till I mark’d the sullen murmur of the venerable flood. 


Rome lay doubly dead around me, sunk in silence calm and deep ; 
*T was the death of desolation — and the nightly one of sleep. 
Dreams alone, and recollections peopled ‘now the solemn hour, 
Such a spot and such a season well might wake the Fancy’s pow’r : 
Yet no monumental fragment, storied arch or temple vast 

Mid the mean, plebeian buildings loudly whispered of the Past. 


Tethered by the shore, some barges hid the wave’s august repose ; 
Petty sheds of merchants merely, nigh the Campus Martius rose : 
Hardly could the dingy Thamis, when his tide is ebbing low, 
Life’s dull scene in colder colors to the homesick exile show. 
Winding from the vulgar prospect, through a labyrinth of lanes, 
Forth I stepped upon the Corso where its greatness Rome retains. 


Yet it was not ancient glory, though the midnight radiance fell 

Soft on many a princely mansion, many a dome’s majestic swell ; 

Though, from some hushed corner gushing, oft a modern fountain gleamed, 
Where the marble and the waters in their freshness equal seemed : 

What though open courts unfolded columns of Corinthian mould? 
Beautiful it was — but altered! nought bespake the Rome of old. 


So, regardless of the grandeur, passed I tow’rds the Northern Gate ; 

All around were shining gardens — churches glittering, yet sedate, 
Heav’nly bright the broad enclosure ! but th’ o’erwhelming silence brought 
Stillness to mine own heart’s beating, with a moment’s truce of thought, 
And I started as I found me walking, ere | was aware, 

O’er the Obelisk’s tall shadow, on the pavement of the square. 


Ghost-like seemed it to address me, and conveyed me for a while, 
Backward, through a thousand ages, to the borders of the Nile; 
Where for centuries, every morning saw it creeping, long and dun, 
O’er the stones perchance of Memphis, or the City of the Sun. 
Kingly turrets looked upon it — pyramids and sculptured fares, 
Towers and pyramid have mouldered — but the shadow still remains. 


Tired of that lone tomb of Egypt, o’er the seas the trophy flew ; 

Here th’ eternal apparition met the millions’ daily view. 

Virgil’s foot has touched it often —it hath kissed Octavia’s face — 
Royal chariots have rolled o’er it, in the frenzy of the race, 

When the strong, the swift, the valiant, mid the throng’d arena strove, 
In the days of good Augustus, and the dynasty of Jove. 


Herds are feeding in the Forum, as in old Evander’s time : 
Tumbled from the steep Tarpeian every pile that sprang sublime. 

Strange! that what seemed most inconstant should the most abiding prove ; 
Strange! that what is hourly moving no mutation can remove : 

Ruined lies the cirque! the chariots, long ago, have ceased to roll — 

Ev’n the Obelisk is broken — but the shadow still is whole. 
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Out alas! if mightiest empires leave so little mark behind, 

How much less must heroes hope for, in the wreck of humankind ! 
Less than ev’n this darksome picture, which I tread beneath my feet 
Copied by a lifeless moonbeam on the pebbles of the street ; 


Since if Cesar’s best ambition, living, was to be renowned, 


What shall Cesar leave behind him, save the shadow of a sound? 
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DREAM-LOVE. 


BY I. B. WRIGHT. 





(CONTINUED.) 


“ For several virtues 7 
Have I liked several women, never any 44 
With so full soul, but some defect in her : oe 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she had 4 4 


And put it to the foil.” 


* Seems ? madam, nay it is 


For I have that within which passes show.” 


June 14th. — The light was streaming pleas- 
antly into my room this morning. Through the 
open window wandered the western wind, and 
a cool, fresh, dewy feeling bathed my spirit. A 
little bouquet of flowers was standing in my 
window in a green glass, and every time I saw 
it, I recalled the moment, when I first beheld 
her form. I was happy and content, and was 
touching for the last time a head of L which 
I had just been painting, when he himself en- 
tered. We sat down and talked together, and 
he told me, that his sister was to bring her to 
see the picture. After this, I could not keep 
my mind from wandering. I fidgeted about 
and was entirely unsettled, until I heard a light 
tap on my door, and they entered. ‘There was 
but one sentence that I remember of all that 
was said, and it was the only one which she 
spoke. ‘* What a beautiful life a painter’s must 
be,”’ said she, half soliloquizing. I am ashamed 
to say what I thought when she said this, and 
how this poor enthusiastic heart of mine flut- 
tered. I watched the graceful, sinuous outline 
of her neck, and the airy motion of her head. 
I spoke, but it was to all generally, for I dared 
not address her. I should as soon have thought 
of talking to my Venus. She moved about my 
room, took up the brushes and studied the 
palette, examined the several half-finished pic- 
tures, and scraps of poetry scrawled round over 
the walls, and smelled of the flowers, while my 
eyes followed her every motion. Then all went 
and I was alone. 

I thought how little she knew of the joy 
which her brief silent visit had shed into my 
soul. Yes, the very sunshine, which streamed 
into my room, gladdening its bare walls, was 
not more unconscious of the blessing it bestowed 
—and both went on to bless again. How slight 
is a smile or a kind word to the giver — how 
much it may be to the receiver. So little do 
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: IT know not seems — =o 
Hamlet. 


we know of the thoughts and feelings of those ® 4 
who move about us, so little does the inward J 
and hidden world correspond with the outward 
and apparent, that we cannot calculate our influ- 
ence, and when we think that trivial offices of 
kindness, which cost us nothing, may make 
flowers to spring up in another’s heart, we 
should be slow to refuse them. This passing 
jest may have built the climax to an argument, 
which shall turn a struggling soul from out the 
path of duty —that word of encouragement 
afforded the prompting impulse which shall last 
forever. We cannot help the bias which others 
take from us. No man can live for himself, 
though he bury himself in the most eremitical 
caverns. We, as it were, are an illimitable and 
subtly entangled chain in the vast mechanism 
of Nature. The vibration of one link sounds 
along the whole line. 

To-day was one of those days when all goes 
right. Sometimes it seems as if one were just 
out of time for everything, and all things were 
at cross purposes. It is in life as in the winding 
of a skein of silk; the thread now reels off 
smoothly, and now is full of knots and tangles, 
which fret the temper and weary out the pa- 
tience. On some days, one can do ten times as 
much as on others—the hands are freer and 
more at command, thoughts gush out like a mill- 
stream when the sluices are open — happiness 
waits upon every movement, and fortune and 
grace sit on one’s pencil. Such a time was to- 
day to me. 
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June 16th. — Yes, our art is but an imper- 
fect groping after that perfectness, which the 
human face in its moments of inspiration always. 
wears. What does not a beautiful face the 
contain? Some ethereal effluence seems to chi 
it like an atmosphere of light, and softly? 
hover around it. I‘ven as the statue of Mé 
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non gave forth music at the morning breath of 
the sunrise, so when a noble feeling or thought 
dawns in the soul, the countenance seems alive 
with music. Our features and forms are but 
the transparent veils through which the whole 
inward being shines, and the eyes are fathom- 
less wells of lambent flame. 

























































June 17th. —Since she has thought my pic- 
ture good, it is good tome. She has left a light 
and consecration upon it, and I can no more 
think it bad. If she were only beside me I 
could never paint badly. There would be no 
night, no darkness, but only success and joy. 
So smiled Beatrice upon Dante, the Fornarina 
upon Raphael, the blue flower upon Novalis, 
the nameless shadow upon Shakspeare. How 
Cc and serene moves the angelic form of 
eatrice amid the stern and gloomy figures of 
the Inferno! Love held the pencil of Raphael, 
and translated into sentiment and color the lux- 
uriant health of the Fornarina. Far from the 
dusty highway of politics, through Petrarch’s 
writings flows a musical brook, and whispers of 
his love for Laura. ‘The world no longer con- 
cerns itself with his Latin treatises, which were 
written for fame and with ardent aspirations for 
immortality, but the few flowers which he bound 
together for his mistress are blooming still and 
scent the Italian air. 
Has not love always been the greatest in- 
spiration? Genius cannot exist without it, for 
only through love comes knowledge. We, in 
common speech, hit the truth, when we speak of 
» learning by heart.’’ 





June 20th.—I have been gazing into the 
eyes of a Vandyke which I own, and dreaming 
how closely two souls may be connected, and 
yet abjure all words. I crooned over some old 
songs which I used to sing, and as I leoked out 
into the evening, I shaped this song. It had 
nothing to do with my thought, and I do not 
know how the idea fell into my mind. 


No hour of life is wholly bright, 
Even love must have its sorrow ; 
One half the earth must sleep in night 
To-day must dread to-morrow. 


We looked into each other’s eyes, 
And silent tear-drops started, 

Lest some dread chance might ever rise 
By which we should be parted. 





June 29th. —I have been reading over the 
lines of last night. They are nosong. After 
all, one cannot compose songs. ‘They must 
drop off with their own weight, like ripe fruit 
from the tree, or rather, are they not like deli- 
cate blossoms, which grow on the spirit tree, 
and which loosen and fail at the breath of a 
passing emotion? Within the best songs the 
pling assumes a rhythmical form, which can 
er be imitated by the cold faculty of memory, 
gh assisted by keen artistical perception. 
y are mere breaths and signs. 








No song is like that of the wind creeping 
through the great leaf-harp of nature, or like 
that of the brook that gurgles over its pebbly 
footpath and slips through the long grasses that 
dip into its ripples. The spirit that is so finely 
organized, that it can hear these whisperings of 
wind and brook, may write songs. 

Yes, they are nothing —- and yet they are all. 
How the fickle heart of France throbs and 
swells, when the Marsellaise is lifted upward 
from the fiery throats of its thousand sanscu- 
lottes! Behold a northern light flash across 
the unenthusiastic heart of England with the 
anthem of ‘‘God save the King.’? How the 
deep German — 

Here I was interrupted, and the thread of my 
thought is gone. 





June 25th. — Life is after all just what we 
choose to make it — and no man is so poor that 
he can not shape a whole world for himself 
even out of nothing. When I stand under the 
trees of another, and see the yellow morning 
gleaming through their tall shafts, and broken 
into a magnificent, illuminated oriel by the in- 
tervening leaves ; when I look down the forest’s 
sombre aisles, and hear the solemn groaning of 
the oaks, wrestling with the night blast, as if 
they struggled in prayer against an evil spirit — 
is it not my world that I behold, do I not own 
the silent stars that seem to fly through the 
clouds — and is not the large and undulating 
stretch of summer landscape mine, which my 
moving eye holds? The power of enjoyment 
is the only true ownership that man can have 
in nature, and the landed proprietor may walk 
landless as MacGregor, though the world may 
call him the wealthy owner of a thousand acres. 
The poorest painter that ever passes his estate 
owns more of it than he; the little school-girl 
who stops to list his robin’s song, or to dabble 
in his running brook, or to chase his butterfly, 
or to pluck his dandelion, owns more of all his 
land than he ever knew there was to own. I 
do not covet your broad woodlands, they are 
mine now — here from my window, all, as far 
as I can see, is mine, —I pay no taxes. 

Habit steals the sweetness out of our pleas- 
ures. The hard drudgery of a week’s work 
makes the silence of the seventh day its bles- 
sing. ‘To the city man of business, the few 
free hours in which he can smell the fresh air 
of the country, are by far pleasanter for the 
tedious routine of his common life. Sleep is 
sweetened by labor. ‘The poor student whose 
hard earned dollar was pressed out of aching 
needs and privations, and given for the book he 
coveted, sweetens his life and soul by it — but 
the rich virtuoso has no dark vista of expecta- 
tion and desire, to heighten the charm of the 
object he purchases. Never was play so good 
as in the quarter hour at recess, hemmed in be- 
tween the walls of study. ‘loo much tasting 
vitiates the palate. We artists live the best 
lives. We are like children, lured on by 
the scent of flowers in a green and pleasant 
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meadow, which, though they are seldom 
found, make the seeking a delight. Art thus 
entices us gently on. ‘The mechanical is so 
harmoniously connected with the intellectual, 
that mind and body are both satisfied. We 
smell a perfume after which all common things, 
dusty and scentless in themselves, seem vivified 
and transfigured. ‘The old barn-yard, the 
gnarled oak and the stunted willow, and every 
sunset and sunrise, and all the clouds, and all 
human faces, become full of interest for us. 
They are no longer tame and prosaic, but filled 
with an ever-shifting beauty. Had we only 
the ideal, we should soon give up, but the con- 
stant contact of the actual, from which our 
problem is to shape out the ideal, gives a sin- 
cerity and truth to all our aspirations and la- 
bors. Our brushes and paints lie between the 
picture and our hands, and between the concep- 
tion and its embodiment there is a great deal of 
actual work. ‘Thus a pleasant vibration is 
constantly kept up between the spirit and the 
sense. Along the pencil runs the thought to 
bury itself in the canvass, as the lightning from 
heaven flashes along the iron rod to seek the 
earth. We are kept from being too visionary 
by a constant necessity of reducing all our 
feelings and emotions and ideas, to something 
actual and visible. ‘Thus we can sit and real- 
ize our ideal world — and is not this the great- 


est oy t 

Tennyson says, ‘‘ all things are as they seem 
to all,’’? but I begin to dread to speak to her, 
so have I exalted her in my imagination. It 
may be with me, as it is at times, in the desert, 
when the heated winds whirl up huge pillars of 
sand and then leave them suddenly to crumble 
to dust. Some excited enthusiasm may have 
upraised a beautiful, rare figure, which actual 
knowledge and contact may dash to the earth, 
with the whole dreamy platform of life which 
it sustains. Or is this feeling not rather a fore- 
shadowing of the future, a mirage in which 
distant and approaching events are looming up, 
and which time will reduce to actual facts? No 
matter what it is—I will clasp this feeling to 
my heart, for it has blessed me, and no rough 
grasp shall tear it from me. I am wavering 
and doubting. Only but to hear her speak 
now. I will go out. 

No, she was nowhere to be seen —all is 
black and joyless. My pictures look ill—my 
flowers are faded —I cannot read nor write. 
Oh man! man! be notso foolish — rouse your- 
self, this is but adream. Yes! that is well to 
say — but a dream—no, it is more than a 
dream. 





June 3lst.— This evening Frank and I 
came down to Nahant in his boat. It was six 
o’clock when we left the wharf, and the west- 
ering sun yellowed the harbor, and the strain- 
ing sails that swelled in the fresh breeze. 
What a joy to be on the water. As we cut 
through the restless waves, the pearly spray 
dripping with sunshine sparkled around our 





bows, every now and then entangling in its 
misty web soft and fleeting gleams of rain- 
bows. I felt at firstlike a boy again —a wild 
delicious thrill flew over me, and a fresh, breezy 
feeling possessed me. But the rocking swell 
soon lulled me into the world of dreams, and 
Jeaning over the boat’s edge, gazing into the 
smooth side of the sliding waves, I soon be- 
came lost in a dreamy unconsciousness. Out 
of the depths seemed to look up her deep se- 
rene eyes, and the hiss of the spray seemed to 
veil behind it a dim, mysterious music. As we 
rode over the shallow waters, I saw the long 
slimy arms of the eel-grass grasping the waves 
and swaying with the heaving swell. We 
passed over an island which the 1 rising tide had 
entirely submerged. Like a buried island, I 
thought, is my “heart. The tide of love has 
risen, and nothing but vague yearnings and un- 
defined aspirations reach forth from it for the 
upper light, even as this long grass stretches 
upward for the sunshine. 


















































Juty Ist. — This morning, which is cool and 
fresh as if it had risen out of the sea, I have 
brought my sketch-book down to the rocks, to 
make a sketch. But I want an impulse, and 
prefer to sit here and scrawl on this blank sheet 
of paper. lam sitting in a little nook, which 
is damp with spray and sheltered from the sun 
by the projecting cliffs. Here could I dream 
away a life in this calm luxurious ease. 


The plunging surf, that breaks below, 
Comes solily to my dreaming ear, 
And not a care on earth I know, 
And scarce a hope, and scarce a fear. 


Why moanest thou with ceaseless grief? 
Why swell and sway and beat thy breast 

On ragged cliff and jutting reef, 
Still seeking for an inward rest ? 


Oh, longing heart ! and canst thou ask ? 
Is it not ever thus with thee? 

Dost thou not fret against life’s task, 
And struggle with thy destiny ? 


Yes—it is a joy to be beside the ocean. 
There one is never alone. Hour after hour 
the same mysterious voice seems calling upon 
you from out its depths, beseechingly, as if 
some great boon wasdenied. Restless and un- 
easy, the beating swell breaks upon the rocks 
and runs hissing up among their clefts as if to 
search them. Far off, over the buried rocks, 
the turbulent foam crowds, whitening in the 
sunshine. Upon the distant beach, the solemn 
swell lifts its crested head, like a huge serpent, 
and dashes it up on the sand. All around this 
mighty mass of water, which we name ocean, 
heaves and utters its melancholy monotone. In 
wild earnest it strives for utterance, as if lashed 
there by destiny, and still vainly striving to lift 
itself to heaven. A thousand half formed! 
feelings and thoughts enshroud me. The sei 
seems to call me to its embrace. I would fj 
plunge headlong from the rocks, and be crag 
forever in peace, 
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I have clambered along the rocks and changed 
1 my place —I am sitting beside ‘‘ The Spouting 
i Horn.”? The tide heaves surging into its hol- 
low tunnel, as if it would shatter it to pieces — 

there is a moment’s pause —then a hollow, 
if guttural sound, as of an imprisoned spirit, is 
heard from within, and the waves come roaring 
back, crowding in foam and flashing with shiv- 
ered spray, into the wild bosom of the sea. 
There is a short rattling hiss—again they 
gather and force themselves up the throat of 
the huge rock, again comes that sullen sound, 
and again in wild tumult and confusion they 
rush hurtling through the narrow gap, with a 
steady rainbow bridge arched over the seething 
° flood, and spanning from rock to rock. It is as 
if a mighty army of fiends assailed through a 
narrow pass the lurking fortress of a spirit, 
and at his hollow cry, as he shouts to the in- 
vaders, ‘‘ out, out,’’ overwhelmed, in desperate 
hasté and terror, their thousand spear-heads 
glancing in the sun, their banner spread above 
them, they were routed and driven back on to 
the broad plain. I will now make a sketch. 

Night. Iwas just finishing my sketch, and 
was intent upon the paper, when a pebble 
dropped beside me from the overhanging cliff — 
I looked up, and what was my surprise to see 
her standing on the rock above me—It was 
like an incident in a novel. She was with a 
party, none of whom I knew, and the falling of 
the pebble was evidently accidental, for none of 
them seemed at all aware of my presence. The 
ledge of rock screened me from observation, 
but as I crawled round the edge, I could see 
them winding along in the distance, and then I 
leaned upon my hand and watched her till she 
_ vanished behind a projecting rock. I put away 
my sketch, for I had no interest in it, and came 
home. She is here, and we shall breathe at 
"> least the same atmosphere. Now I understand 
~* why we have not met for the last week. 
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. Juty 3d.— The rooms at the Hotel are so 
narrow that [ cannot abide them. This even- 
ing I sat upon the piazza and watched the sun- 
set. But the incessant gabble and promenad- 
ing fretted me, and I wandered out into the 
moonlight to be alone. I sat down upon a rock 
beside the water. The waves beat gently 
around its base, and the gleaming path of flick- 
ering light, paved with myriads of sparkles, 
seemed to invite me to walk over the bosom of 
the sea into the distant horizon. The few large 
stars shone steadily — and the rest had with- 
drawn behind the veil of the moonlight into 
their fathomless blue chambers. No! Science 
is not opposed to Poetry, it only opens a wider 
field. When I think that each of those spark- 
» ling points that I see above me sprinkled over 

» the blue shell of the sky, is a distant world that 
pins along its meted course forever, and that 
twinkling is but the incessant obscuration 
sed by the passage of invisible atoms across 
sk; when I know that some of them are 
p, and of complementary color, though 














they seem to us as one, do I not find a lofty 
truth therein, which is full of Poetry? We need 
not fear that science shall crowd poetry out of 
nature, by depriving it of mystery —for ever 
the web grows more complicate, and the secret 
more unfathomable. Yet the unimaginative may 
well fear, for it is our stand-point, that enables 
us to find poems in the common life of every 
day. ‘This dry muscle-shell which lies beside 
me, will grow translucent and veined with a 
thousand curious hues and prismatic lights, as 
soon as the salt spray touches it. And so when 
the commonest fact of nature is wet from the 
fountain of inspiration, it shows its thousand 
radiant, yet hidden beauties. Custom and con- 
vention alone kill the poetry out of nature. 
Laws of society, which are barren forms, hang 
lead weights upon the young enthusiastic A pol- 
lo. Every youthful heart which in its first 
flush of hope would clasp the world to its bosom, 
finds that it clasps a cold mailed body — stuffed 
with a trite commonplace, instead of the genial 
glowing spirit that it sought. Enthusiasm is 
unfashionable — the ideal, a bore — high pro- 
jects are foolish trancendentalism — and when 
the bewhipped heart, after it has run its gaunt- 
let, turns and asks, what is true and good ? 
‘* Our forms,’’ says the world, and he consents 
for the sake of peace. 

Such was my rambling thought. I arose and 
sauntered along in the moonlight. There were 
lights dimly shining in a cottage. I went near, 
and within, I heard the confused murmur of 
voices, mingling with the rustling wind that 
crept like an asp through the vines and leaves 
around the window. I leaned against a tree, and 
listened half in reverie to the indistinct sounds. 
By-and-by there was a pause —a prelude on 
the piano, and from her dear lips | heard the 
song of Mignon, ‘‘ Kennst du das Land.’’ How 
often had this feeling sung within me when a 


boy, and now it had passed through the alembie ~ 


of Beethoven’s burning soul, and been reborn in 
music. The yearning ‘‘ Dahin, Dahin moécht 
’ich mit dir, oh mein Geliebter zehn ’’ lingered 
upon my ear, and the tears flowed into my eyes. 
But while I looked at the blue sky in sorrow 
and grief, again I heard her voice, and it was 


- now those words of Goethe, and the music of 


Beethoven again, that came to me like balm. 


* Trocknet nicht Thranen ungliicklicher Liebe! 
Ach, durch die halb-getrockneten Augen, 
Wie éde, wie todt, die Welt erscheint.” 


Ah, thought I, as I pressed my burning cheek 
against the rough bark of the tree, could but 
this inward life be realized. ‘This city, beneath 
the sea, into which I gaze as I float along the 
surface, — this calm serene city, with its glanc- 
ing domes, and quivering spires, and golden 
pavements, and ever soft sunshine, which so 
contrast with these restless scenes and passages 
of life—it lieth still and dreamy under the 
transparent water, but a single plunge would 
shiver it to atoms. 

I lifted my cap from my head and let the cool 
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breeze stir the wet curls upon my forehead. 
Some one stepped out from the long window 
upon the green, and I stole away and returned 
home. 





Juty 4th.—€nother serene night, and be- 
neath it my soul seems to expand like the 
night-blooming Cereus. If she who looks care- 
lessly over the casual pages that I write could 
know that her image lay peacefully within my 
thoughts, while my pen traced the words she 
reads — if she, who idly passes by my pictures, 
knew that the memory of her was my inspira- 
tion as I painted, would she not love me? Ah, 
these are vain dreams. Yet we must have 
something to love, though we fashion it from 
nothing, and it be only adream. We cannot 
live for ourselves alone. 


“ Das herz es muss am etwas hangen.” 





Juty 5th.—A clear bright morning — and 
they have gone to fish. I see their distant sail 
from my window. I cannot fish, because | cannot 
bear to see the dumb struggling creature in his 
convulsive agonies. Even if they do not suffer, 
they seem to, and that is enough. We invest 
all things around us with our own sensitiveness, 
and no one who is very susceptible to pain can 
bear to see it inflicted. We, as we say, feel 
for them. So, women, who are more delicately 
organized, are proportionally more averse to in- 
flicting pain. Pity is but a sensitiveness cre- 
ated by an imaginary change of situation, and 
the more powerful the imagination, the more 
powerful the sense. Persons who are ticklish 
themselves will not tickle others; but those 
who cannot imagine this convulsed titillation of 
the nervous system, find great amusement in 
pointing their fingers at those who are sensi- 
tive. 

In this journalizing, how the thoughts run 
away with one. It seems to be little more than 
written reverie. It is impossible to confine one- 
self. Like a wandering stream the mind hurries 
on, taking inflections and deviations from the 
most trivial circumstances. ‘This is its fascina- 
tion. Writing for publication constrains us, 
we feel the eye of the world is looking over our 
shoulder at every word. If we have a subject 
which we must treat systematically, or a 
thought which we must evolve logically, we 
are like a carrier-pigeon which has a certain 
flight to make with a letter under its wing — 
but in journalizing at random we are like that 
distant sea-gul] that whitens far up in the blue 
transparent noon, now circling on easy poised 
wings, now beating up against the wind, and 
now dropping plumb down into the sea. 





Juty 9th. — To-night I have been looking 
out of my window into the moonlight. The 
fresh air as it blew in, fluttered the flame of my 
candle, which stood on the mantel, and threat- 
ened momentarily to extinguish it. Being in a 
superstitious mood, I determined not to move it, 





but to try my fate by it. If it were blown out, 
my love would also melt away. If it resisted 
the wind and burned on, my love was not a 
foolish fancy, but would live to shed light and 
happiness around me. I have watched with cu- 
riosity, for some time, the struggle between the 
wind and the candle. Now it seems as if the 
wind would get the better, for the flame hangs 
fluttering around the end of the wick, and 
seems barely to keep its hold. And now again 
the wind flags, and the flame burns brightly and 
steadily. So it is with me. Love, the flame, 
now burning brightly, and now threatened with 
doubt and distrust. How universally this de- 
sire of snatching an intimation of the future out 
of the passing facts of the present, possesses 
the mind of man. Do we not, when anxious 
for an undetermined result, endeavor to 
strengthen our belief in what we hope, by 
watching the chance ending of trivial facts then 
pending, and attaching an encouraging and sig- 
nificant interpretation to one of the two issues. 
Yes we cannot build up so strong a wall of 
confidence, that it needs no prop to sustain it. 
And we are willing but too often that chance 
shall decide, when reason and judgment are wa- 
vering. And yet our destiny is almost the cre- 
ation of our will—and often when a peculiar 
providence seems to have directed the result, 
and to have aided the individual, he in fact he- 
created the circumstances and fashioned the 
event. When we are broken down in hope, 
and drowning, we grasp at straws. Ifachance 
happen in our favor it gives us faith —and be- 
lief in our ability is the touchstone to success. 
When we have taken counsel in moments of 
hesitation, from chance throws of dice, from 
fates cut in a book, and the result has proved 
fortunate as thereby indicated, is it not the faith 
which the chance decision has inspired, that de- 
cided the issue? When Robert Bruce lay on 
his pallet watching the spider, and saw him 
make six unsuccessful attempts to fasten its 
web to a beam above his head, and then deter- 
mined, that if the insect succeeded in his 
seventh attempt, he also, who had six times 
failed in his efforts for the freedom of his coun- 
try, would make one more trial : was it not the 
faith which the final success of the indefatiga- 
ble insect inspired, that was the guaranty of vic- 
tory, and under the guidance of which, defeat 
and failure were next to impossible?’ We can 
do, what we do not doubt that we can do. All 
great minds have a settled fearlessness and con- 
fidence, which looks like inspiration. Napoleon 
conquered and intimidated all Europe, by his 
sublime faith in himself. After marshalling all 
his resources and omitting no precaution which 
pointed even dimly to success, he had over and 
above this, a fiery faith, which spread like wild- 
fire over his whole army, which conquered the 
most fearful odds, and which strode over and. 
crushed all doubt to the earth. No army coul¢ 
withstand that desperate resolution, which nev 
harbored a doubt of its own ability. . With 
this faith, he might have possessed his ez 
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insight, his quick instinct, his rapid combina- 
tion, his subtle calculation and foresight, still 
never have grasped the hydra of anarchy, and 
tamed it to submission, even while its fangs 
were dripping with gore, nor have waded 
through the blood of Europe to an imperial 
throne. If we have no faith in ourselves, who 
is to have faith in ust, No great man is as- 
tonished at his own success. 

Ah! my candle flame is almost gone — this 
is so fierce a blast — no, it has recovered — the 
wind lulls away and Perdition! it has gone! 
Some booby of a fellow at that perilous moment 
stumbled in at my door, mistaking the room for 
his. Well, it was not a fair trial —I take no 
augury from this. 

Oh! for a wondrous glass to look into the 
Blank Future before me! Oh! for a giant 
hand to tear away this veil which shrouds my 
vision, and open a glimpse of the life which lies 
beyond! Inarticulate voices call me ! — vague 
wishes besiege me! Into the vast future, my 
anxious soul sends forth its thought, as the dove 
from the ark, and it returns with no olive-branch 
of peace. The Present only is our own, and, 
ere we speak its name, it is past. This smooth 
globe of time slips through our hands, and we 
cannot hold it. Our life is the fleeting vibration 
of a musical sound along the great instrument 
of nature. Some infinite hand strikes us into 
being, and the vibration flits along the length of 
the wire into Eternity. 








Juty 11th. —The nook in which I sit is 
shaded from the sun, — within its clefts grow 
several little flowers and the various green and 
yellow mosses. Here have I sat an hour and 
read Shelley. Then I lay and dreamed, wide 
awake. The sense of life was for me sufficient 
joy, —and, even as the flowers enjoy and suck 

appiness from the atmosphere, so I seemed to 
live to-day. Some joy and alleviation there is 
under all circumstances. Along these rocks, 
where the scorching sunshine basks all the 
summer day, grow delicate lichens and mosses, 
and a few hardy flowers; and so, in the heart, 
though ever so wrung by sorrow or hardened 
by crime, there is still left some cherished feel- 
ing, and some consoling thought. There is no 
such state as that of utter misery and despair. 
Nor is the lot of men so vastly unequal. The 

or have fewer vain wishes, and are more eas- 
ily satisfied, than those whose appetites are 
pampered with luxury ; and even Genius makes 
its possessor heir to a thousand pains and im- 
aginary evils, which never jar the less refined 
and sensitive. 

This evening I walked round to the cottage 
where I heard her voice, in hopes of seeing her. 
The wind was chilly, and the windows closed. 
Through the crevice of the shutter gleamed a 
ong line of light, and, as I lingered, the wind 
ddenly blew apart the shutters, and I saw 
at she was not there. I sauntered along the 
;— how peacefully chimed in with my 
ppeinted heart the low melancholy surging 





of the swell — all was still save the monotonous 
sea. The wind blew now and then in fitful 
gusts—a few passing clouds were wandering 
across the moon’s disk — and I stood and looked 
over into the dim misty ring of the horizon. 

As I returned I passed the® cottage again. 
There was a light shining in an upper room; 
but it had no charm for me—she was not 
there ; and I was passing by, when she came 
forward to the window, and, shading her fore- 
head with her hand, looked out into the moon- 
light. A thrill of pleasure flew over me. I 
shrank back and gazed at her. I momentarily 
expected to hear her speak. ‘The balcony scene 
in Romeo and Juliet came to my recollection, 
and so completely fascinated was I by this idea, 
that if she had spoken, I should have begun, 


“ She speaks ! — 
Oh, speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this sight,” &c. 


After looking out for some time, she closed the 
under half of the shutters, and I saw her no 
more. Still I stood and gazed at the window ; 
and stood alone, and thought, that a thousand 
miles could not so separate us as we were then 
separated. 





Juty 13th. —I have now come home, if this 
poor desolate room can be called home. Still 
there is some joy for me here. I can open the 
blind, and look upon the wide sea. Steadfast- 
ly stand the huge rocks uplifting their dark 
forms against the sea, that froths and foams 
around their base. Far away I see the break- 
ers on the distant rocky line of shore, and here 
they are beating almost at my feet. Between 
pants the restless sea, and these two necks of 
land seem to be howling at each other with 
white angry lips. Steadily shines the moon 
above. ‘The hoat beneath rocks on the swell. 
Thou pale moon, that treadest the blue path of 
heaven, how mournfully smilest thou upon this 
earth! It is asif thou hadst heard the thou- 
sand wailing and beseeching voices which are 
nightly uttered to thee in the midnight hours. 
That sorrowing smile passes never away. The 
white fleecy clouds gather round thee — thou 
fringest them with atender amber light. Thou 
beholdest beneath thee rock and river, ocean 
and continent — the sad eyes of the afflicted, and 
the dim gaze of lovers. Thy light falleth upon 
my floor also, and I bless thee —I bless thee: 
for I know thou lookest peacefully into her 
chamber, like a pleasant dream. 


Overhead the stars are gleaming, 
Sadly grieves the whispering tree, 
While [ stand alone and dreaming, 
{n the lonely night, of thee. 


Not a silent shadow creeping, 
O’er thy whiten’d ceiling moves — 
And while thou in peace art sleeping, 
Far from me thy fancy roves. 
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Yet, sleep on — sleep on, unknowing 
That this yearning heart is near,— 
Wander where soft winds are blowing, 

Far beyond our changeful year. 


All unshadowed be “| slumber ! 
Ah! that thou shouldst calmly sleep, 
While the silent hours I number, 
While I upward gaze and weep. 





Juty 14th. — How golden-bright the morn- 
ing shines. Ah! there she is below. 

Good Heavens! how could I have mistaken 
that gawky, red-faced girl for her? Here I 
am, panting with loss of breath, and hot as — 
as—oh! there is nothing so hotasIam! I 





don’t believe I shall ever be cool ugain! To 
have run down four flights of stairs, and down 
the shiny sandy walk, this sweltering July day, 
and only to have found that red-faced Miss : 


Pah! 








Juty 15th.—She has gone home. I too 
will return, for I must see this idea to the end. 
It makes me smile to think how wholly a fic- 
tion of the fancy this love is. But, at least, no 
one knows it, and this paper is my only cor- 
fessor. ‘The world, which is so very wise in 
its own conceit, yet does not know of this life 
I lead, for all its owlishness. 


(To be continued.) 





SONNETS. 


To 





T love thee — not because thy love for me, 
Like a great sunrise, did o’ervault my day 


With purple light, and wrought upon my way 


The morning dew in fresh emblazonry. 

Nor that thou seest all I fain would be 

And thus dost call me by mine angel’s name, 
While still my woman’s heart beats free of blame 
Beneath the shelter of thy charity. 

Oh ! no, for wearily upon my soul 

Would weigh thy golden crown of unbought praise, 
Did I not look beyond the hour’s control, 

To where those fruits of perfect virtue raise 

Their bloom, that thou ere-while with prophet eyes 
Didst name mine own, in groves of paradise. 


I love thee for thyself, — thyself alone ; 

For that great soul, whose breath most full and rare, 
Shall to Humanity a message bear, 

Flooding their dreary waste with organ tone ; 
The Truth that in thine eyes holds starry throne 
And coins the words that issue from thy lips, 
Heroic courage that meets no eclipse, 

And humbler virtues on thy pathway strewn, 
These love I so, that if they swift uprise 

To sure fulfilment in more perfect spheres, 

Still will I listen underneath the skies 

For thy new song, with seldom dropping tears, 


And midst my daily tasks of love will wait 
The angel Death — Guardian of Heaven’s gate. 
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if Wuen Miriam recovered from the swoon into 
which she had been thrown by the hideous 
it sights that met her eyes, she hastily raised her- 
- self from the floor, and pausing for a minute to 
regain her exhausted strength, rushed from that 
chamber of disease and death into the quadran- 
gle, with the intention of rejoining Osman, re- 
solved to brave the utmost dangers of the con- 
flict with the robbers, rather than remain longer 
in contact with the dread work of the pesti- 
lence. 

She traversed rapidly the passage which con- 
nected the first and second courts of the man- 
sion, and had ran half round the gallery of the 
former, ere she perceived that the quadrangle 
was vacant, with the exception of Rustom and 
a single Arab. These two were anxiously 
looking forth through the apertures in the door, 
upon the court or lane in front of the house, 
where a great tumult of shouts and firing was 
now raging ; and they did not perceive her ap- 
proach, until, laying her hand on Rustom’s 
shoulder, she exclaimed — 

‘‘ Where is Osman, and where the rest of 
your comrades? ”’ 

The Nubian started as if a bullet had struck 
him, and screamed rather than said — 

‘* Allah! Lady, what brings you here? I 
thought you were bestowed in safety, but you 
have rushed headlong into danger. Fly! fly! 
Ah! it is too late of 

As he spoke, the door, barred as it was, gave 
way before the rush of a numerous body of 
men without, and, as it burst open, a crowd of 
soldiers thronged into the court. Agyl’s bat- 
tle-axe crushed through the turban of the fore- 
most, but, ere he could withdraw it, a dozen 
sabres had reached his life-springs. 

The Nubian, when the military entered, 
snatched up Miriam as lightly as though she 
were a child, and was bearing her rapidly across 
| the court, when a ball from the pistol of one of 
‘ the soldiers struck him in the shoulder, and 
caused him for a moment to stumble. Ere he 
could regain his feet they were upon him, and 
their sabres were already uplifted, when Miriam 
interposed herself between Rustom and his as- 
sailants, crying — 

‘* Spare him! spare him! he is not a robber 
—do not harm him!’’ Her appeal arrested 
the descending weapons, and the Nubian rising, 
ooked coolly around him until his eye met 
at of an officer, who started at the glance. 
i stared at him with a mixture of surprise 
incredulity. 

Ha! Hassan! Hast thou so soon forgot 
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thy former comrade?’’ said Rustom with a 
smile. 

The officer he addressed hastily commanded 
his followers to hold, and, advancing to the 
Nubian, laid his hand on the latter’s arm, say- 
ing — 

‘*T have not forgotten thee. Fear nothing! 
Thy life is safe. But thou must go before his 
highness, the pasha, who is close at hand. 
This lady also must accompany us.”’ 

Miriam and the negro had no aitecnative but 
to submit, and were instantly conducted by 
Hassan to an apartment in the front part of the 
house, on entering which they found it nearly 
filled by soldiers and their prisoners, some of 
the former attending the wounds of their com- 
rades, others busily engaged in binding their 
captives, as one after another they were dragged 
struggling in. ‘Three or four torches held aloft 
threw a rude but bright glare over the scene, 
in which, notwithstanding the apparent confu- 
sion, there was very little noise or disorder. 

In the centre of the room stood a group of 
six or seven men, evidently officers, busily en- 
gaged in overlooking and directing the proceed- 
ings of their subordinates. ‘The principal per- 
sonage in the chamber, however, stood a little 
apart from the rest, with folded arms and a very 
grave, composed air, disturbed only by an oc- 
casional significant gesture, or a brief, quick 
command, somewhat imperiously given, and 
quite as promptly executed. He was a man of 
middle height and full and robust figure, though 
he had evidently passed considerably beyond the 
prime of life. His face must, in youth, have 
been eminently handsome, for, despite the fur- 
rows of deep thought or care, its regular Cir- 
cassian contour contrasted strongly and favora- 
bly with the sharp angular Arab features of 
most of those about him. Intellect, intelli- 
gence and authority gleamed from his ample 
brow and from his calm and glittering eyes, 
while subtlety and voluptuousness were sha- 
dowed forth in his sensual mouth and chin. 
His dress was dark and plain, compared with 
the gorgeous attires of his officers; but the haft 
of the dagger in his girdle was entirely studded 
with very valuable diamonds. 

Hassan, when his two prisoners had entered 
the room, advanced quickly to the pasha, for 
such was the personage above described, and 
in a low tone of voice rapidly communicated 
some information which appeared to agitate 
Daoud far more than the strife he had just 
passed through, or the scenes yet enacting be- 
side him. 
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‘* Ha!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Osman Aga’s slave ! 
Can it be possible? The traitor, then, cannot 
be far off. Has he been seen! ”’ 

‘* No, your highness — there were but these 
two, and an Arab who resisted and was killed ; 
but ’’—— 

‘¢ Search the building instantly and tho- 
roughly,’’ interrupted the pasha sternly, ‘* and 
drag him hither, dead or alive.’ 

Hassan, followed by a few men, promptly 
left the room, and Daoud, bending his glance 
upon Rustom, scrutinized him piercingly for a 
moment, then, as if satisfied, waved his hand to 
some of the guards, who were watching his 
lightest motion, and said, ‘‘'l’o the citadel! ”’ 

The Nubian was instantly hurried away ; but 
Miriam, who turned to accompany him, was 
gently detained by the soldiers, at a signal from 
the pasha, who apparently paid no further at- 
tention to her presence, but proceeded to dis- 
pose of his prisoners by a very speedy process. 
About twenty of the robbers had been captured, 
most of them after a desperate resistance, as 
their wounds testified; and they were now 
ranged upon one side of the apartment, with 
their sullen and brutalized faces scowling demo- 
niacally i in the flickering glare of the torches. 
They were securely bound, so that they could 
not even struggle, and were forced to content 
themselves with venting their rage and despair 
in curses and execrations. 

Daoud’s keen eyes glanced quietly but rapid- 
ly over the villanous-looking wretches, and, 
after this brief survey, he said to an officer 
beside him, 

‘* Art sure they are all robbers? ”” 

‘* All, your highness, with the exception of 
three Bedouins who, I believe, belonged to the 
party that was attacked by the robbers, and ac- 
companied the black slave whom your highness 
just sent away.’ 

‘* Separate them from the rest.’’ 

The three Arabs were instantly taken aside, 
and the ee asha, waving his hand, said in a low 
voice, ‘* Kill.’’ 

The guards commenced cutting down the 
robbers with a ferocious alacrity that showed 
how grateful was their task ; and, in a few mo- 
ments, the heads of the whole of them were 
rolling about the floor. 

When this summary act of justice was 
completed, the pasha beckoned to a very small, 
very black, and very misshapen eunuch, who, 
during the whole affair, had been cowering in 
a corner, apparently not yet recovered from the 
terror into which the conflict had thrown him. 
He started up at the pasha’s sign, and approach- 
ing, made a most profound and respectful obei- 

sance to his master. The latter addressed to 
him, in a low stern tone, a few words which, 
by his gesture, it was evident referred to Miri- 
am, who had covered her face to shut out the 
sight of the bloody doings just enacted. 

Daoud paused a moment to order the bo- 
dies of the robbers to be thrown into the street, 
and then left the house, mounted his horse, 
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which a soldier held at the door, and rode ‘ 
away, followed by the principal] part of his i 
guard. * 
The robbers being either slain or fled, and the | 
pasha, of whom he appeared to stand in great 
awe, having departed, the eunuch resumed his 
usual arrogance of tone and manner, and strid- 
ing up to Miriam, said, or rather squeaked, 
‘*Come, mistress, come! It won't do to be 
whimpering here all night: we must be moving, 
or we shall have no moon to cross the river by. 
Come! ”’ 
‘* Whither?’ inquired Miriam, starting as 
she beheld the incarnated ugliness before her. f 
*¢ Whither indeed?” again squeaked the eu- 24 
nuch, *‘ what a pretty question to ask! Why 4 
to the palace, to be sure. Didn’t you hear his ¥. 
highness tell me to conduct you thither without - 


delay?” fi 
Miriam made no reply, but quietly resigned ; 
herself to her fate; and the negro, who, not- x i 


withstanding his conceit and pomposity, was 

not in heart ill-natured, perceiving that she was 

much fatigued, imperiously ordered some of the 
soldiers to procure a litter, which after consid- 
erable delay was obtained, and Miriam placed : 
therein and borne away. 

After traversing nearly half the breadth of 
the city without further accident or adventure, 
they arrived at the banks of the Tigris, which 
was already swollen to a great height by the 
late rains, and by the melting of the snows on 
the mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia. The 
bridge of boats which united the two banks was 
strained to its utmost tension by the flood, and 
in one or two places had already given way. 
The passage of the cavalcade was, therefore, 
difficult and tedious, but was at length effected ; 
for the eunuch, though physically a coward, 
was active and energetic, and the soldiers paid 
ready obedience to his orders; his well known 
favor with the pasha, and his own vindictive- 9 
ness, causing him to be at once hated and re- * 
spected. 

The palace of his highness, whither they 
were going, was close by the river-side, and a C 
few minutes brought them to its gates. It was 7 
a very spacious, but irregularly built pile, with- 
out any pretensions to magnificence or elegance 
in its exterior. 

Miriam was immediately taken from the lit- 
ter, and conducted by the eunuch and a slave 
bearing a torch through a long suite of apart- 

ments, splendidly furnished, but bearing marks 
of neglect and desolation. The rich crimson 
curtains and hangings were covered with dust, 
and the spider had in many places woven its 
web amidst the elaborately carved and gilded 
woodwork orr. ments of the walls and ceilings. 

They at length reached a small and neat 
apartment in the deepest interior of the palaceg 
and here the eunuch quitted Miriam, after com 
signing her, with a profusion of commands a 
charges, to the care of two withered hags, 
appeared to be left sole tenants of the hare 
his highness. : 
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The rain had fallen heavily and unceasingly 
after Osman Aga sought shelter in the mauso- 
leum of Zobeide ; and when, rising with the 
sun from his brief slumbers, he stood in the 
porch of the edifice and gazed upon the ceme- 
tery and the surrounding country, his spirit 
dampened and his chilled heart sank within 
him. Above — beneath — around —all was 
dreary, dull, and desolate: the sky was but a 
gray mass of clouds, the earth a sea of stag- 
nant, muddy waters, and the very air was satu- 
rated with dank vapid mists and effluvia that 
were constantly steaming up from the universal 
fen. The dark green foliage of the numerous 
date-palms, heavy with moisture, drooped as it 
were despondingly ; and the huge vultures and 
large gray crows that were perched in their 
tops, looked, with their wet plumage, nearly as 
wo-begone as the scene they were silently con- 
templating. 

Rousing himself at length to exertion, he 
stepped forth and slowly descended the sloping 
elevation on which stands the sepulchre of the 
beautiful Persian, beside whose long-lifeless re- 
mains he had passed the night. He wound his 
way from hillock to hillock, till he had passed 
the wall which encloses the city of the dead, 
and emerged upon the open and unobstructed 
plain, on the remotest horizon of which his 
keen eyes detected, even through the mist, the 
black tents of the Bedouins whom he was en- 
deavoring to join. 

He had not gone far towards them, when his 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
single individual, who having apparently issued 
from another gate, was also proceeding to the 
camp of the Arabs. Osman, from an impulse 
which he could not account for, bent his steps 
towards the stranger, who, on perceiving that 
he desired to meet him, stopped and awaited 
his advance. To his inexpressible joy and sur- 

rise, on approaching, he recognised Rustom ! 

he faithful Nubian was himself no less aston- 
ished and overjoyed at beholding his master, 
and bounding forward with a ery of delight, 
greeted him with the cordial warmth of a friend, 
rather than the respectful deference of a de- 
pendant. : 

‘‘ Why, how is this, my brave Rustom? [| 
thought I saw you wounded and a prisoner in 
the hands of Daoud’s guard.”’ 

‘So you did —so you did, my Aga. They 
came upon Agyl and myself so suddenly, and 
in such force, that before we could conclude 
whether to retreat or resist, the door was burst 
open, Agyl killed, and I shot down, and drag- 
ged, with your sweet lady, before the pasha, 
who—may his father be burnt !— ordered 
hem to take me to the citadel, for what pur- 
e I cannot for my life imagine: but I was 
so badly wounded as they thought, and the’ 
jark street we came to I managed to es- 
from the fools, and went cautiously back to 
I could ascertain what became of the lady.”’ 











** Right! right! — what of her? ’’ 

‘* Why, as I lurked about, I first saw the 
pasha ride away, but there were only men with 
him, so I waited and watched further, and pre- 
sently there came forth another party headed 
by a little Zanzibar eunuch, and conveying with 
them a litter. This I judged contained your 
lady, and consequently followed them till they 
crossed the river and entered the palace of the 
pasha. ”T'was undoubtedly your wife that was 
carried in the litter.” 

‘* Too surely ! ’’ said Osman bitterly ; ‘‘ and 
that fair dove is now in the hands of the ac- 
cursed vulture. I had feared it was worse, 
though that could scarcely be! But come !— 
there is now no time to be lost. As we go 
along, I will inform you of my adventures since 
we 5 cmt and of my plans of action.’’ 

“hey encountered considerable difficulty from 
the waters of the inundation, and were obliged 
to make many detours before arriving at the 
long low ridge on which the Arabs were en- 
camped. But they at length reached it; and, 
having been long descried by the wary eyes of 
the children of the desert, were met by a small 
troop of horsemen, who sallied out to examine 
the strangers. Some of these recognised Rus- 
tom, and on being informed who it was that ac- 
companied him, two of their number rode rap- 
idly forward to communicate the news to the 
chiefs of the tribe, while the remainder, with 
shouts and yells of joy, surrounded their guests 
and escorted them into the open space in the 
interior of the camp. ‘This was a square of but 
limited dimensions, for the number of tents was 
very great, and they were huddled closely to- 
gether, as the ridgy mound on which they were 
pitched was of no great extent, and for miles 
around there was no other spot suitable for an 
encampment sufficiently elevated above the wa- 
ters. Osman and Rustom paused here until 
the principal sheik was ready to receive them 
duly in his tent, and were almost instantly sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd of the male deni- 
zens of the camp, who, clad merely with cotton 
cloths bound round their waists by leathern gir- 
dles, and streaming kerchiefs with gaudy red 
and yellow stripes fastened to their heads by 
braids of camel’s hair, thronged about the 
strangers, uttering in their deep guttural tones 
loud and frequent exclamations of wonder, cu- 
riosity and welcome, and occasionally discharg- 
ing in the air the long matchlocks which most 
of them carried. 

Presently a young man, of more respectable 
appearance, and somewhat more fully dressed, 
having hanging over his inner garment a long 
dark striped abba or cloak, and at his girdle a 
sword and dagger, made his way through the 
crowd, and courteously infurmed the strangers 
that he would conduct them to the tent of the 
sheik. They accordingly followed him, and 
were soon very ceremoniously ushered into a 
tent formed of dark brown hair cloth, and some 
sixty feet in length by about one third of that 
extent in breadth. ‘This primitive apartment 
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contained little furniture besides a few skins 
holding water or milk, and a number of saddles 
handsomely adorned with silver and with silken 
tassels: these were ranged around the sides, 
and were used as cushions by some of the in- 
mates of the tent who were reclining listlessly 
upon them, but rose as Osman and the Nubian 
entered, and gave the usual Arab salutation, 
‘* Salam Aleicoum ’’— ‘‘ Peace be with you.”’ 

At one extremity, upon a large and beautiful 
Persian carpet, stood a group of elderly men 
surrounding a tall and commanding looking per- 
sonage clothed in a rich silk robe, and with a 
splendid crimson kerchief of the same material 
on his head. He wasa very handsome and mild- 
looking, but grave and dignified, man, appar- 
ently but little past the middle age. This was 
sheik Abdallah ibn Mohammed, principal lead- 
er of the great Jerbah tribe. He received Osman 
courteously, but calmly, and the whole. circle 
immediately seated themselves upon the carpet, 
and were served by half-naked attendants with 
small cups of very hot and very bitter coffee. 
When this was drank, a few commonplace in- 
quiries respecting health and welfare were in- 
terchanged, after which the whole party pro- 
ceeded to partake of a repast which had in the 
meantime been preparing at the other end of 
the tent, and which consisted of an immense dish 
of rice, surrounded with smaller portions of mut- 
ton, and wheat cakes freshly baked. 

After the meal, which was rapidly eaten in 
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BY JAMES R. LOWELL. 


Tuey pass me by like shadows, crowds on crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 

Hugging their bodies round them like thin shrouds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago ; 

They trampled on their faith and youth and love — 
They cast their hope of humankind away — 

With Heaven’s clear messages they madly strove 
And conquered, — and their spirits turned to clay : 

Lo! how they wander round the world, their grave, 
Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, 

Gibbering at living men, and idly rave 
‘** We only truly live, but ye are dead,’? — 

Alas, poor fools! the anointed eye may trace 

A dead soul’s epitaph in every face. 
















































almost total silence, Osman and Rustom, the 
sheik and the council of elders, returneu to the 
divan, and the former briefly explained the oc- 
casion of his visit and the occurrences of the 
past night, and concluded by proposing a gen- 
eral assault of the city on that very day. 

His proposal was listened to with the most 
reverential attention, but did not appear to meet 
the approbation of the sagacious sheik and his - 
wary councillors. They gravely urged in re- 
ply that the inundation was already so great, 
that the cavalry of which their force principally 
consisted could not act with efficiency ; that the 
river was yet rapidly rising, and that the : 
plague was daily wasting the pasha’s power ; - 
and that they could, when his strength was still 
more greatly broken, attack Bagdad with less 
risk and more prospect of success. 

Osman, in whose mind the rescue of Miriam 
was uppermost, endeavored in vain to rouse " 
them from their prudent apathy. He could not . 
but himself admit the justness of their reason- 
ing, and was finally forced to be content with a 
promise of the assistance of a troop of five 
hundred horsemen, with whom he resolved to 
attempt, on the ensuing night, a sudden onset 
upon one of the gates, with the view of — uie- 
trating to the palace of the pasha, which was 
at no great distance from the city wall, and 
which a bold and unexpected attack might ena- 
ble him to reach, and for a short space hold in 
possession. , 
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Autuan Cunnincnam, in his Lives of the 
British Painters and Sculptors, has given us the 
ullest biography of John Flaxman, that we 
possess, and in as far as was possible within 
the limits which he prescribed for himself, has 
written us an interesting and discriminating 
book. It is, however, necessarily meagre of 
q anecdotes and conversation, and confines itself 

to a mere outline of the plain facts of his life. 
This is not exactly what we want, though it is 
far better than nothing. ‘The best of history is 
piography. In the life of every man, the man- 
ners, customs, modes of thought, prejudices of 
the time, popular interests and current ideas are 
reflected, and in the biography of such a man 
as F'laxman, we are not content with a dry de- 
tail of incidents and circumstances, or a mere 
bird’s-eye view of his career, however well it 
may be done. What we require is, the conver- 
sation of the youth and of the man, his alterna- 
tions and changes of feeling, his prejudices, 
repulsions, sympathies, habits, and in fact his 
phole individuality and private life laid open to 
so that we may feel on as intimate terms with 
as if we had been in the habit of visiting 
jaily. Wedo not so much want a defini- 
nd estimate of his character, as a journal 
at and how he did and what he.said, in- 
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JOHN FLAXMAN. 


BY W. W. STORY. 


terpreted by genial sympathy and keen insight. 
We cannot be induced to like ‘‘ The Lives of the 
Poets,’’ even though Johnson wrote them. All 
of them, except the fine antithetic comparison 
of Pope and Dryden, seem to us unjust, unge- 
nial and barren statements of facts, unrelieved 
by esthetic criticism, ungraced by fancy, and 
staggering, like the Hypocrites in the 23d canto 
of the Inferno, beneath the weiy!t of an antithetic 
and wearisome style. The model of biogra- 
phy is Boswell’s life of the ‘* Big Man-Moun- 
tain.’’ It is an introduction to the real man, 
homely strength, dogmatic bow-wow, keen, 
searching sense, acute generalizations, and all. 
Allan Cunningham has made a pleasant book 
enough, and it is very good, what there is of 
it, but there is not plenty of it, such as it is. 
Of all the biographies of the sculptors in his 
work, we get the most vivid impression of Nol- 
lekins ; but there is not enough of him, who 
was of a more rugged outline, though of a far 
shallower genius than Flaxman. In the limits 
of a magazine article, it will be impossible to 
give more than a few hints and facts of Flax- 
man’s life, and to gather, from the scanty an- 
ecdote and desultory fragments which we have, 
the character of the man, and the peculiar ge- 
nius of the artist. 
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John Flaxman was born in the city of York, 
on the sixth day of July, 1755, and was the 
second son of John Flaxman, a moulder of 
figures. He was puny and sickly in his child- 
hood, and always slightly deformed: The 
talent of the father soon began to show itself 
in the habits of the boy. Shut out from the us- 
ual sports of youth on account of his ill health, 
and lameness, he used to sit behind the counter 
in a stuffed chair, happy, contented, and serene, 
with his books and pencil, reading one hour, 
and drawing the next. ‘This is the first 
glimpse we get of him, and as usual in the 
youth of all men of genius, the retrospective 
eye perceives indications and prophecies of 
those tendencies which were attained and 
perfected in manhood. Character almost never 
changes. ‘The trivial anecdotes of childhood 
are often the truest key to the matured genius 
of the man, and embellish and illustrate like 
illuminated letters, the text of life. ‘The same 
quiet and serene enthusiasm, the same inapti- 
tude and want of sympathy with the bodily and 
customary, and the same love for the refined 
and imaginative, which afterwards were pecu- 
liar traits of Flaxman’s genius and which were 
probably at first induced by the delicate organ- 
ization and feeble health of his childhood, be- 
gan strongly to exhibit themselves even at this 
early age. At this time it was, that Roubiliac 
could see no indications of talent in the boy. 
Doubtless the drawings which he made were 
worthless, but the desire to draw at all, and 
the persevering love which he had for this 
mode of expressing himself, show the distinct 
tendencies of his mind, and argue success. 
Experience and training can alone make a good 
draughtsman, but so ardent a feeling, and so 
definite a purpose in a boy, promise, if they do 
not ensure, greatness, so soon as that enthusi- 
asm is directed. 

The first facylties which stirred within him, 
were the perceptive and constructive — a love 
of seeing the what and how of all about him, 
and a constant habit of shaping forms out of 
any material which fell in his way. At five 
years of age, he would curiously examine the 
devices upon the seals of those who visited his 
father’s house, and used to take their impres- 
sion in a bit of wax, which he kept by him. 
Here the plastic faculty began to overcome the 
pictorial, and as he grew older, he exhibited pe- 
culiar talent for modelling in plaster, wax and 
clay. Some of the specimens which are still 
preserved, have considerable merit. His health 
now began to improve, he threw aside his 
crutches, and as he grew stronger, the innate 
fire of enthusiasm, which had smouldered so 
long, began to blaze forth, and the boy became 
as courageous and impetuous as he had before 
been quiet and gentle. Atabout ten years of age, 
we find him reading Don Quixote, and so much 
did the eccentric and romantic spirit of the hero 
of La Mancha inflame his young heart, and 
prompt his generous and uncurbed impulses, 
that he buckled on his little French toy-sword 
























































one morning, and sallied forth alone into Hy de 
Park to right the wrongs and redress the griev- 
ances of the world — and after wandering about 
in quest of adventures during the whole day, 
returned at nightfall to his alarmed family. 
Not without its significance was this exploit of 
the young hero— humane and heroic in con- 
ception, though undirected by experience. 
The world of art needed* the championship of 
a noble heart, and a sure hand to cut in twain 
the veil of sophistry, conceit and ignorance 
which was tangled around it, and its need was, 
as we shall see, supplied in Flaxman. 
As he grew stronger, Flaxman determined | 
to study sculpture, and fit himself for an artist. 
He devoted himself assiduously to drawing and 
modelling, and had taken two lessons of some bi 
master, when happening to show to a Mr. - 
Mortimer, a study of eyes set him as a copy by 
his instructer, Mortimer asked him “if they were 
oysters?’’ ‘The joke made a deep impression { 
on the boy, who forthwith abjured al] instruction, 
and determined thenceforth to choose his own 
studies and puzzle out the matter for himself. 
We must thank Mr. Mortimer for the effect of his 
coarse joke, which startled the independent spirit 
of the young sculptor, and determined him to work 
steadily and alone. ‘Thanks also to his parents, 
who had experience and confidence enough in his 
genius to Jet him pursue his own course. Hence- 
forth his own eyes were his masters, and with 
a hand and heart untrammelled by rules, he drew 
from nature, and the best antique casts, which 
he found in his father’s shop. The greatest § 
art in education is io arouse the curiosity and © 
stimulate the desire, and then compel the pupil 
to rely upon himself for the means, and work 
out the result unaided. A fault once made, dis-) 
covered and corrected, is conquered, but a thou-— 
sand precepts against that fault will not brin 
the conviction that it is one. What we fin 
out for ourselves we remember, but what i 
told us, we are apt to forget. He is the best® 
educated man whose {faculties are best trained, — 
rather than he who has the most facts at com- 
mand. Inall teaching, the master is but too apt 
to tyrannize spiritually, and to insist upon im- 
pressing his own individuality upon the pupil, 
but this is especially the case in art, in which 
the natural perceptions and original bias of the 
mind, are the only saie cuides. Prescribed 
rules and forms are for mediocrity, but genius 
can make its own rules. Upon this principle, 
Flaxman acted. Doubtless, in process of time, 
his earnest mind would have freed itself from all 
shackles and conventions as soon as his enthu- 
siasm had hardened into the crystal clearness 
of pure imagination, even as fluid water poured 
into the bore of a rock and stopped, will freeze 
and burst its prison. But this would only have 
come with time, and meanwhile his exertion 
would have been cramped and fettered. Th 
is nothing to be taught in drawing and m 
ling, which a vigorous and determined ' 
will not perceive immediately, and so s¢ 
itis forced to rely upon its own sagacit 
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observation, it creates for itself a natural and 
vigorous style, which all teaching tends to 
cramp. There isno particular way to draw and 
produce effects, though one would think it was 
as mechanical as printing, to see the multitudi- 
nous characterless sketches of school-girls and 
school-boys, who go to the best teacher in town. 
To their surprise, the first man or boy of genius 
laughs at their rules, and produces natural and 
beautiful effects, beyond their capacity, and out 
of their school. ‘Teaching tends to make us 
slaves of art, and not interpreters of nature. 

This our young sculptor well knew, and 
acted upon. He would not allow his senses to 
be crippled, and his fluid enthusiasm to be 
cast into conventional moulds. He chose to 
see what he could do alone — what need had 
he of rules? Was there not a wide nature smil- 
ing before him, and a thousand living forms 
moving around him? Why should he be 
schooled, who felt his secret power warming 
in his bosom, and in whose mind beauty was 
only a mode of thought? Many dreams and 
transcendental feelings visited him, which he 
dared to abide by. 

Meanwhile how did it prosper with the boy ? 
Did experience meet him around every turning 
point and laugh him to scorn, or did it humbly 
follow his footsteps, and realize his dreams? 
A few facts will show. At the early age of 
eleven years and five months he gained the first 
: prize of the society for the encouragement of arts, 
‘is ja silver palette. Atthirteen he received another ; 

: the following year was admitted as a student of 
he Royal Academy, then newly established, 
d the same year gained their silver medal. 

It was now that he had gained his foot-hold 
n art, and needed that refinement and cultiva- 
ion without which the best skill is often misdi- 
pected and misapplied, that he became acquaint- 
ci with Mr. Matthew, at whose house he met 
ith the most highly gifted women of the day, 
_ @nd listened to the conversation of Mrs. Bar- 
~ *bauld, Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Matthew, Mrs. 
~ Chapone, Mrs. Brooke and others. Many an 
_. evening was here spent in that encouraging and 

genial interchange of thought, which stimulates 
: the perceptions and cultivates the faculties. 

Under these influences it was, that he began to 
study the ancient Janguages and to kindle his 
; imagination from the inspiration of Homer, 
Hesiod and A%schylus. ‘Thus he impregnated 
his mind with the first tinge of that classicism, 
which shone afterwards through all his works. 
These chances happening, as they did, while 
his feelings were yet fresh and his mind pliant 
and susceptible, sowed seeds in his fertile en- 
thusiasm, which waxed greatly, and .bore fruit 
in his mature lite. It was at this time probably, 
hat the mysticism which pervades his produc- 
pns, was first generated. Here he also began 
aint, and among other pictures finished one 
e subject of ‘‘ Adipus and Antigone,’’ a 
sufficiently marked, one would think, to 
against mistake, but which when lately 
guction was ignorantly described in the 








catalogue as ‘‘ Belisarius,’’ by ‘‘ Domenichino.’’ 
It was about this period that he was employed 
by Mr. Wedgewood in designing and modelling 
various forms for vases, dishes, and cups, and 
hereby his genius flew over the kingdom and 
came home to the every day life of Englishmen, 
cultivating and refining their taste insensibly 
to themselves. Among other forms which he 
then originated was an exquisite set of chess- 
men, a highly finished drawing of which is still 
in the possession of the Wedgewood ang | 
It was in 1782, that he married Ann Den- 
man, whose benign and womanly influence and 
whose intelligence and love of art, both prompt- 
ed and chastened his genius. She accompanied 
him to Italy in 1785, where they remained 
together for seven years. Here amid the relics 
of antique sculpture, and the exquisite fig- 
ures that circle with living chains the friezes 
of the temples, he gave himself heart and soul 
to the study of sculpture, amassing historical 
knowledge and drawing indefatigably from the 
antique models and from nature. Every thing 
which he had longed for and coveted for years 
was before him. iis circumstances were good, 
his home happy, his health established, his pri- 
vate connections were all that he could wish, 
and his incessant activity mre nourishment 
for his craving enthusiasm. ‘Thus happily was 
he situated, and here he trained his hand and 
stored his memory with all that was beautiful 
and congenial to his taste, and deepened while 
he ‘warmed his imagination. At Rome he exe- 
cuted a group of Colossal size consisting of four 
figures the subject of which was ‘‘ The Fury 
of A,thamus,’’ from the Metamorphoses of Ovid 
—and for which the remuneration was so small 
that it would not even cover the necessary ex- 
enses of the work. This group is now at 
ckworth House, Suffolk, the seat of the present 
marquis of Bristol. He also finished an exquis- 
ite group of smaller size of ‘‘ Cephalus and 
Aurora,’ for Mr. Th. Hope. In Rome he 
drew those designs from the liad and Odyssey, 
the Tragedies of Atschylus, the Divina Com- 
media, and The Theogony and Works and Days, 
which are worthy of the finest genius. Daily 
during these seven years, the slender frame, the 
quiet grave person, and the enthusiastic eyes 
of Flaxman might be seen, busy in his studies, 
and if we could have looked in upon him during 
his evenings, we should have beheld him inter- 
preting into form and outline the vivid creations 
of Dante, while his wife sat by him, reading 
the Divina Commedia. Her tranquillizing influ- 
ence seems to have brooded over Flaxman’s 
mind, encouraging him in his moments of 
despondency, and filling his house with that 
cloudless content, which was the fittest atmos- 
phere of thought. Flaxman’s marriage was 
most happy, and his love for his wife most un- 
wearied — and it is to her mild influence, that 
we owe the delicate sentiment and angelic grace 
with which Flaxman has indued all his female 
figures. 
In 1794 Flaxman returned to England, where 
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he spent the remainder of his life in the steady 
prosecution of his art and in the elaboration and 
exposition of those principles which were the 
result of his long and unremitting study. Upon 
his return, he was obliged to pay a duty upon 
the specimens of art which he brought home 
from Italy, and so deeply was he impressed with 
the impolicy and injustice of such a tax, and so 
warmly did he interest himself in behalf of his 
brother artists, with that disciplined and gener- 
ous Quixotism which his youth had prophesied — 
that through his representations all duties were 
removed from future importations of the kind. 
For this act, he received a letter of thanks from 
his brother artists at Rome, and certainly de- 
serves the gratitude of every Englishman. ‘To 
levy such a tax upon art, is to blight with mildew, 
the growth of that sweet swelling flower, which 
is a grateful adornment and a silent yet eloquent 
homily to a nation. 

Flaxman, during his years of mature life 
wrought incessantly at his art, and finished 
many monuments and statues, too numerous to 
mention. ‘The most celebrated is a monument 
erected to the family of Sir Francis Baring, in 
Micheldever Church, Hants. It consists of three 
distinct parts; in the centre is a sitting figure of 
Resignation, inscribed ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ and 
on either side a very fine alto-relievo also from 
the Lord’s prayer, the subject of one of which 
is ** Deliver us from evil,’’ and of the other 
‘* Thy kingdom come.’’ He also executed the 
monument of Lord Mansfield in Westminster 
Abbey, in which the Earl is represented in his 
judicial robes, sitting and giving judgment — 
on either side stand Judgment and Wisdom, and 
behind a youth with an inverted torch, the clas- 
sic representation of death, and breathing of a 
more humane and christian sentiment, than the 
rattling death’s head and skeleton which is our 
symbol, and which better befits a barbarous age, 
than one which, at least, lays great claim to 
refinement. His monuments are however 
among the poorest of his works. The prin- 
cipal portrait statues which he modelled were 
of Mr. Pitt, Sir John Moore, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the Rajah of Tanjore and the Marquis 
of Hastings—and among his imaginative sub- 
{ects were the ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,’’ ‘*‘ The 

astoral Apollo,’’ and the grandest work of 
modern sculpture, the columnar group of ‘*‘ The 
Archangel Michael and Satan.’’ The friezes 
in the Covent Garden Theatre were from his 
designs, and one of them and the Figure of 
Comedy were executed by him. He also 
wrought the ‘Shield of Achilles ’’ from Ho- 
mer, which, for scientific arrangement, learned 
classicism and artistic skill, is unsurpassed. 
We know of but one cast from it in this coun- 
try, which is in the possession of Professor Fel- 
ton, the accomplished professor of Greek at 
Harvard University. 

In 1797 Flaxman was elected an associ- 
ate of the Royal Academy —in 1800 Acad- 
emician —and in 1810 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 
























































in which chair he delivered the lectures which 
have been since published. In 1820 he lost his 
wife, which seems to have been the only 
severe bereavement and misfortune of his life. 
He did not long survive her, however, and on 
the seventh of December, 1826, and in the sev- 
enty-second year of his age, he died of an 
inflammation of the lungs. 
Such is a very brief statement of the facts of 
_Flaxman’s life. It behoves us now to see.what 
he was and how he did. The pregnant questions 
of what was his influence upon his age, what 
was the peculiarity of his genius, and wherein 
could he claim the title of great, remain to be 
answered. We propose, therefore, to consider 
}’laxman as a man, as an author, and as an artist. 
A man’s character is either an impression 
from his occupation or his occupation is a re- 
flection of his character. A vigorous and de- 
cided character never changes or but slightly, i 
but there are many weak minds which have a 4 
negative species of habit which stand® instead , 
of character, and is the result of accident. Such 
minds subserve the occasion and are but the 
playthings of circumstances, but great minds 
mould times and situations, and impress their 
own individuality upen all their environment. 
Flaxman’s works will thus supply us with a key 
to his character, and since the character is a 
reflex from the genius, we shall find the true 
exponent of both in his act. We shall find him 
simple, grave, ideal as sculpture, a lover of 
privacy and fireside quiet, and of a generous and 4 
ardent temperament. ‘The first act of his ar- 
tistical career in rejecting a master, evinces the 
same independence and self-reliance which char- 
acterized him through life. He was never mean 
and servile— he never bowed to customs andg 
conventions, advocated in his whole action the 
dignity of truth, never sacrificed sincerity to 
display, nor purity of feeling to a flippant bril- 
liancy of expression. A striking instance off — 
his firmness to principle is evident in the fact, > — ; 
that when during the peace of 1802, he visited 
Paris, and thousands of his countrymen were } 
licking the footstool of the ‘‘ Child of Destiny,’ 
he would not submit to pay homage, even 
for the few minutes of an introduction, to a 
man whose political and moral character he 
despised ; nor would he touch the hand of Da- 
vid, the painter, reeking with the blood of the 
Jacobin Club, when it was offered him. He 
might have been wrong in his estimate of Na- 
poleon, and it is scarcely possible to be an Eng- 
lishman and unprejudiced on the subject ; but 
given his belief, his conduct was noble. Flaxman 
was, however, a lively companion, full of gaiety 
and jest, and at his fireside would, as Cunning- 
ham tells us, ‘‘ compose light and amusing 
things for the entertainment of his family or his 
friends — ingenious little stories, in prose andy 
verse, illustrated with sketches, serious 
burlesque.’”” He was a Swedenborgiang 
his faith, but, we think, more of a # 
tonist, and in his life was as simply put 
a marble statue. He was as widely belové 
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he was respected, and as a mason said to Allan 

Cunningham, when he was asked what he 

thought of John Flaxman, ‘* The best master 
God ever made.”’ 

One should here know how the outward man 

, looked, for that isa key tothe inward man. He 

was short and slim, and had a slight halt in his 
| gait, and his hair, which was long, straight, 
and dark, was combed carelessly down his 
neck. His forehead was open and broad, 
and bald in his later years. 
large, dark, glowing, and lightening constantly 
with enthusiasm. His physiognomy, like his 
marbles, was rather coarsely finished, but the 
continual play of fine expression about his 
mouth, and the clear brilliancy of his eyes, 
refined and softened the features, and clothed 
them with an atmosphere of feeling. His dress 
was plain and simple. He kept neither cgach 
nor servant, was rey, averse to display, and 
never wore finery. is appearance, in fine, 
warrantgd Fuseli’s joking speech, that he was 
now going to hear ‘‘ The Reverend John Flax- 
man preach.” 

As an author, Fjaxman is neither brilliant 
nor imaginative — no graces hang round his 
pen and adorn his style. The ‘ primrose path 
of dalliance’ he forsook for the broad simple 
track of the understanding. His lectures are, 
in the main, historical treatises, and more va- 
luable for the facts they contain, than for any 
profound analysis or esthetic criticism. They 
are so weeded of Fancy, that they seem barren, 
and to no one but a student are they at all in- 
teresting. They are the husks of art — the 
bricks for the temple. But though unimpas- 
sioned in manner and plan, and utterly devoid 
of that enthusiastic glow, which stimulates and 
warms the imagination, yet. they are condensed 
in statement, laboriously accurate in detail, and 
the bird’s-eye reduction from a wide and com- 
prehensive survey of sculpture. His style, 
without being slovenly, is heavy and pointless, 
and it is a toil toread it. It is like a drive over 
? a long heath; there are no sudden glimpses of 
'* beauty breaking in upon the vision— no im- 
pulsive startings and imaginative flights, and no 
intuition, though much learning. He stu- 
diously avoids the discussion of principles and 
styles, states no theories, rejects the spiritual 
and esthetical, passes by the poetry and senti- 
ment of art, and confines himself to a didactic 
statement of its history, an enumeration of the 
great productions, and an enunciation of con- 
clusions which, though just, often verge closely 
upon the common-place. All his lectures are 
like plain Tuscan columns, strong and complete, 
but perfectly unornamented. ‘There is no dis- 
tinct ideal back-ground to his writings, but they 
are self-limited and dry. Perhaps such fluid 
Glee criticism required the romantic hue of a paint- 

’s mind, accustomed to distance, color, and 
orial effect, rather than the isolated pre- 
n of a sculptor, whose habit must necessa- 
ead him to reject all such considerations, 
jmit himself to the simple facts. How- 
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ever this be, painters have always written better 
than sculptors. Doubtless, Flaxman’s vigor- 
ous compositions were the result, in a measure, 
of a firmly founded conviction, that the enthu- 
siasm of the artist must be spontaneous and 
self-supplying, and not the excited feeling of 
the moment, and that earnest, vigorous study 
alone would make a great artist? This, which 
he continually asserts, together with his own 
admiration for the antique, probably induced 
him to describe and catalogue so heavily. Butif 
fancy and feeling are wanting in his lectures, 
they are precisely the substratum which a the- 
orist or practitioner in art needs, and they 
supply a desideratum in the literature of art. 
They contain carefully collated facts relative 
to the different eras of art, deductions from the 
widest experience, and a complete catalogue 
raisonéé of all the great works in ancient sculp- 
ture. With these in their hand to verify as- 
sertions and prune the fancy, our writers would 
give us less of dogmatic ignorance and fallacious 
criticism. If the Corinthian acanthus leaves 
are not there, the plain shaft is. Far different 
are the lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
lie in every student’s library, wherein the 
acanthus leaves of fancy have almost hidden 
the shaft of truth. We cannot help here say- 
ing, that ornate and elegantly written as are 
the lectures of Sir Joshua, and full of genial 
criticism and poetic appreciation as they are, 
we believe that their influence has been very 
prejudicial to English art, indoctrinating it with 
that vague intermediateness of execution, that 
generalization of forms and abandonment of 
the individual, which he so strenuously advo- 
cates, and which has produced its legitimate 
effect in reducing all English painting to daub- 
ing. Among his roses, and vine-leaves, and 
fruit, lurks a deadly asp. Faxman starts no 
such theory. He steadily inculcates the neces- 
sity of a strict study and analysis of nature, 
and refers the ideal to sentiment and concep- 
tion, which is its appropriate sphere. The 
more that we have studied his lectures, the 
more valuable we have found them, until their 
extreme dryness and plainness hath grown into 
a kind of grace. ‘ 

In order to appreciate Flaxman at all, as an 
artist, and in relation to his age, it will be ne- 
cessary to take a survey of the plastic art, 
and of the principles in vogue at the time when 
Flaxman began to model. We will endeavor 
to be as little tedious as possible, but without 
this, it will be entirely impossible accurately to 
estimate his genius, and its influence upon mo- 
dern sculpture. 

Michael Angelo had, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, lifted sculpture like a giant from out 
a grave of ignorance and oblivion, and vivi- 
fied it by the fire of his lofty genius. But his 
efforts were by no means seconded by his suc- 
cessors after his death, and if we except the 
names of Ghiberti, who erected the bronze 
gates of St. John’s Baptistery, of which Mi- 
chael Angelo said, that ‘‘ they were worthy to 
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be the gates of Paradise,’’ of Donatello, the 
author of the winged Mercury and the St. 
George, to which last Buonarotti, after stand- 
ing before it for some time, suddenly said, 
** March!”’; of John of Bologna, whose flying 
Mercury, and Venus coming from the bath, 
are so justly celebrated, and perhaps Benve- 
nuto Cellini, we shall find no names worthy of 
note until we come to that of Bernini, the Nea- 
politan sculptor, who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century. Perhaps the influence of Mi- 
chael Angelo himself upon art, was not greater 
than the temporary influence of Bernini. His 
exaggerated conceits, and epigrammatic style, 
infected the whole Florentine, Roman, and 
Freach schools, and for the time overlaid the 
chaste simplicity of classic sculpture with me- 
retricious ornament and simpering affectation. 
Bred originally as a painter, and only subse- 
quently becoming a sculptor, his utmost exer- 
tions were employed to break down the barriers 
which separate the two arts, and to confound the 
principles which govern them. He overloaded 
his figures with flying draperies, filled up his 
basso relievos with buildings in perspective, 
clouds, water, diminished figures, and, in fine, 
employed every possible means to produce 
those effects of aerial distance, which destroy the 
simple grandeur and harmonious unity of sculp- 
ture. Never appreciating the nature of the 
substance in which he worked, he ran into ab- 
surd excesses, one of which was to load the 
east window of St. Peter's Church with many 
tons weight of stucco clouds, out of which huge 
rays of glory issue of the same material, strong 
and thick enough for the beams of a house. 
His endeavor was to nake sculpture a romantic 
art; and having respectable talents, and consi- 
derable skill in the manipulation of his marble, his 
new style caught the fancy of his age, and 
spread itself, through the influence of Mocho, 
Bolgio, and Fiamingo, over the whole conti- 
nent. Puget was his high-priest in Trance, 
and Roubiliaec and Rysbrack impregnated the 
whole English mind with the same ruinous 
principles. Roubiliae went to Italy, was ab- 
sent three months, only three days of which 
were spent at Rome, laughed at the sublime 
remains of ancient sculpture, but was so de- 
lighted with the florid manner of Bernini, that 
when he went to look at his own works at 
Westminster Abbey, he said, ‘* By G—-d, they 
look like tobacco pipes.’’ In the meantime, 
there was nothing in England to curb the in- 
fluence of these mistaken principles. During 
the reformation, the greater portion of the sta- 
tues, some few of which were good, were 
thrown down and destroyed by puritanical vio- 
lence and fury, and what these religious lcono- 
clasts, for very weariness of destruction spared, 
the Great Rebellion demolished. There were 
no specimens of classic art remaining to check 
this elaborate absurdity, and sculpture was 
sliding rapidly down an inclined plane of medi- 
ocrity, when Nollekins, Banks, and Flaxman, 
appeared, and the Royal Academy was founded. 
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Canova, about this time, was born in Florence, 
and exerted himself to reclaim sculpture from 
the meretricious taste generated by Bernini. 

The independence which characterized Flax- 
man was never more needed, than at this time, 
to lead art back to the simple truth of nature 
from which it had so widely deviated. Side 
by side, Nollekins, Banks and Flaxman strove 
in this great work, but the master spirit, whose 
genius directed and carried out this reformation, 
was F'laxman. Nollekins strove to weld art 
and nature together, and to reduce his style to 
precise individuality and exactness of execution. 
His busts are his best works, and they are the 
best that ever were made in England. Banks, 
who succeeded him, and was possessed of con- 
siderable genius, had corrected the prurient 
fancy and gross impurities of the reigning 
school, when Flaxman appeared and carried 
sculpture into the loftier region of the imagina- 
tion. Nollekins represented truth of character, 
Banks poetic feeling, and Flaxman ideal inven- 
tion. Nollekins was the simple shaft, Banks 
the corinthian capital, and F'laxman the emboss- 
ed frieze. 

Flaxman omitted no preparation or study by 
which he might thoroughly train his hand and 
found his art upon the basis of science. ris 
works display great knowledge of the intricate 
involutions of muscular action and the harmoni- 
ous intertwining of lines. His power of repre- 
senting dierial motion and tendency is unequalled, 
and constitutes a peculiar. beauty in his designs. 
So strictly and severely had he educated him- ¢ 
self in the rudiments of his art, delving into its: 
science and poring over the antique statues, © 
that a less vigorous imagination would have, 
been cramped and fettered ; but so luxuriant was 
his sense of the beautiful, so poetic his feeling 
and so enthusiastic his genius, that his scienc 
only had the effect of chastening and directing” 
his faculties. His deep reverence for the antique — | 
induced a nervously classic habit of mind, op+ — 
posed at all points to the loose enervation of — i] 
the Bernini style, but which led him at times : 
into a manner whose closeness to the antique 
approximated to imitation. ‘The habitual study | 
of Grecian poetry and art, even from his youth, ! 
acting upon a mind more strictly imaginative 
than fanciful, and possessed of a natural tendency . 
to spiritual Platonism, and upon a genius which : 
was as essentially moral and mystic as intellect- 
ual and perceptive, tended naturally to produce 
a ¢lassic idealism of conception and a Grecian 
form of expression. The dignified simplicity 
of ancient classicism was more in accordance 
with his natural and educated sympathies, than Le 
the fervid glow of remanticism. What was ) 
sensualism in the Greek, became idealism in . ; 
the Englishman ; and the warmth of Christian- _»? 
ity superinduced a sentiment upon the frigid J) 
perfection of the Pagan. The difference 
tween Flaxman and the Greek sculptors w 
religious difference, and one which of cogy 
characterized the conception rather tha 
manner. Herein Flaxman was thorough 
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posed to Canova. Both were sparing in orna- 
ment and simple in arrangement, but in Canova’s 
} works, loftiness of conception is always sub- 
ordinated to sensualism of execution, while 
Flaxman’s manipulation was very far inferior 
to his poetic invention. Canova, in his endeavor 
to reproduce the classic era of art, changed its 
sensualism into sensuality, while Flaxman added 
to it the grace of sentiment. Canova never 
wholly forced himself from the meretricivus in- 
fluence of Bernini, and his works appeal rather 
to the eye than to the mind. In all, that ap- 
pertains to bodily fleshiness and muscular 
texture, Canova far excels Flaxman. Indeed, 
Flaxman’s best works are rough and unfinished, 
but in the spiritualism of his art, he is immea- 
surably superior to the Florentine. Canova, in 
striving to perfect the means of art, lost its legiti- 
mateend. From the exquisite luxuriance of his 
finish, he gradually learned to estimate the graces 
of the chisel above the purity of the creation, and 
trusted for success rather to voluptuousness of 
execution than originality of design. He had 
all the sensualism of Raphael without his 
ideality, and working in an art which is rescued 
from sensuality only by the delicacy of invention, 
he finally became a voluptuary in art. Canova 
did much for art, but this is his vice. His 
celebrated Venus, though veiled by drapery, has 
an ashamed consciousness of nakedness, and 
f:arfulness of public gaze, which is not seen in 
the modest nakedness of the Venus de Medici 
or the Venus Aphrodite of Aleamenes. F'lax- 
man erred in the other extreme, and every one 
must regret the coarseness and want of finish in 
his marbles. His inventive faculties were far 
beyond his mechanical, and his statues are only 
valuable for their poetic arrangement and delli- 
"ate sentiment. If Flaxman had worked with 
‘more care, his works would be greater, but as 
~~ “tis, his fame rests rather upon his designs and 
@rawings than upon his finished productions. 
These are characteristic rather than universal 
» ‘traits, and in his best works, Flaxman was supe- 
- rior to any sculptor since the days of Michael 
Angelo, of whom he was a classic reflex. ‘The 
- distinction we have drawn will be more obvious 
| from an illustration, for which purpose, we pro- 
pose to compare his Michael and Satan with 
Canova’s Mars and Venus, both impersonations 
of ideal existences. Flaxman’s group is no less 
remarkable for arrangement and design, than 
for simplicity and ideality of conception. Over 
the foul crouching form of Satan, who in the 
writhing intricacy of his mighty folds of muscle, 
grovels around the globular base of the composi- 
tion, the delicately formed and lightly poised 
figure of the Archangel, with his upraised spear, 
seems almost to hover. ‘The subordination of 
the huge physical force of Satan to the Aerial 
delicacy of Michael, necessitate the idea of the 
resence of a lofty spiritual agency, superior to 
e brutal strength. Exquisitely conceived is 
ontrast of expression and form between the 
us, compact and slender figure of the Arch- 
who seems but just arrived from heaven 








and upon whose brow a lofty and angelic indig- 
nation glows, and the involved contortions of 
the fiend, upon whose face the malignant subtlety 
of a bestial craft is portrayed. This is not the 
fallen Lucifer, but the sensual beast of the flesh. 
Canova’s group, on the contrary, seizes upon no 
point of time or crisis of situation, and contains 
as far as we can see, no idea — or at least a very 
vague one. Besides, Marsin the Grecian mythol- 
ogy was the type of divine passion and spiritual 
resistance, corresponding to the Catholic aveng- 
ing angel, and Hercules the symbol of physical 
force — but in the brawny shoulders and heavy 
frame of Canova’s Mars, we only see the muscular 
development of him who slew the Hydra and 
snapped the neck of Lychas, but not that con- 
scious flame whom we call Mars. ‘The Venus 
also has rather the fawning luxuriance of shape 
and manner belonging to a courtesan, than the 
graceful modesty and decent pride of the Cyprian 
goddess who was born in a silvery sea-mist. In 
fleshiness of surface and simplicity it is worthy 
of much praise, but its poetry we never could 
see. We would not be understood to undervalue 
finish and individuality of execution, for we be- 
lieve that without them, no art can be great and 
effective. But, though sensualism is the legiti- 
mate means of art, itis notitsend. A combina- 
tion of the exceilencies of both Canova and 
Flaxman would have produced the greatest 
sculptor that ever lived. 

We now come to the celebrated outlines 
from A%schylus, Hesiod, Homer and Dante, 
which established Flaxman’s veputation, and 
are the best exponents of his peculiar genius. 
None but a mind thoroughly imbued with the 
old Grecian spirit, could ever have produced 
these works, which are the legitimate offspring 
and fit companions to the friezes of the Antique 
Temples. hey are, with the exception of 
the illustrations from Dante, purely classical, 
and imbued with the finest poetic feeling. 
There is nothing pictorial or romantic in them. 
They claim almost no aid from perspective and 
back ground, but are entirely sculptural in their 
style, suggesting no effect of chiar-oscuro or 
color. ‘These are of a severely simple cast of 
composition, in which all incidental and fanciful 
treatment is avoided, and in which a thorough 
anatomical knowledge has enabled the artist to 
reduce his conception to its simplest possible 
expression in lines. No hand which had not 
been severely trained could have attained, with- 
in such narrow limits, such boldness and 
breadth, as well as expression and sentiment. 
We know not which most to admire, the deli- 
cacy and grace of the female figures, the bold 
involutions of his grouping, the agitating power 
of his passion, or the aérial effect of his mo- 
tion. 

The illustrations from Hesiod are full of the 
innocent simplicity of that early and fabulous age 
of poetry in which the Theogony and Works 
and Days were written. ‘The muse of Hesiod 
is didactic and reflective rather than epic, and 
finds its best expression in the careless repose 
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or violent struggle with which Flaxman has 
embodied them. In accuracy of drawing, the 
illustrations of Hesiod are, perhaps, the poorest 
of all Flaxman’s outlines, but we have doubted 
whether their very incompleteness was not de- 
signed, the better to reflect the unfinished and 
sketchy manner of the author, the time, and 
the story. Indeed, Flaxman, in all his de- 
signs, has thoroughly imbued his mind with 
the character of the author whom he illustrates, 
and his translations are faithful as a mirror’s 
reflection. ‘Those which we remember with 
the greatest pleasure, are the Three called Ve- 
nus —the Evil Race thrusting Justice from the 
gates — Pandora opening the box —and Mer- 
eury and Pandora, which last was the only de- 
sign in all Flaxman’s outlines which he was 
ever commissioned to work in marble. ‘The 
designs from each of the great authors differ 
entirely in treatment. ‘The balanced repose of 
dramatic passion and position in Auschylus, the 
epic action and purpose of Homer, and the 
gothic sharpness of Dante, are distinctly por- 
trayed. ‘The illustrations from A¢schylus are 
the most elaborately finished, and in harmoni- 
ous passion and flexion of form, are the most 
masterly of all F'laxman’s works. The designs 
from the Prometheus Bound are an embody- 
ment of the contending principles of the human 
and divine, or fate and the soul. Over them 
the decrees of an irresistible destiny govern. 
The passion is, however, always subordinated 
to beauty, and the impotent struggles of Pro- 
metheus are counterbalanced either by the sinu- 
ous grace of the sea nymphs, or, as in the two 
first, by the presence of an efficient and over- 
whelming power. Struggle at rest is antago- 
nized by repose in motion. Of this series, the 
best are the two groups of sea nymphs and 
Prometheus, and the Oceanus on the Gryphon, 
whose motion has reminded us of the grand 
march in Beethoven’s fifth symphony. ‘The 
involution of the sea nymphs in the storm scene, 
and their cowering expectancy of some im- 
pending calamity, contrast finely with the fierce 
rage and effort of him who stole fire from 
heaven. The designs of the Choephore are 
more simple in their composition and in the 
pure bas-relief style. Those from the Suppli- 
cants are characterized rather by position than 
action, and those from the Seven Chiefs by he- 
roi¢ action and internal passion. Nothing 
can be finer than the whole of these last, 
whether we regard the deep and stifled pathos 
of the burial scene of Eteocles and Polynices, 
the wild and headlong flight of Orestes pursued 
by the furics, the oath of the seven chiefs, the 
supplication of Orestes at the shrine of Apollo, 
or the ghost of Clytemnestra. ‘The illustrations 
from the Iliad and Odyssey are fuller of action, 
and have less intricacy of grouping than those 
from the Aeschylus. Of these we particularly 
admire the parting of Hector and Andromache 
— Thetis and Eurynome receiving the infant 
Vulcan — Juno and Minerva going to assist the 
Greeks — Ulysses and his Dog — Ulysses pre- 





senting himself to Alcinous and Arete — Pene- 

lope’s Dream — Morning —Phemius singing 

to the Suitors — Ulysses preparing to fight with 
lrus—and Ulysses weeping at Demodocus’ 

song. ‘hese complete the series of outlines 

from the Antique, which are in the purest clas- 

sic spirit, and worthy of the best age of Grecian 

design. In those from the Divina Commedia, 

the catholic genius of Flaxman gets play. Here 

he is more individual, natural and nervous, and 

his romantic feeling and imagination, being 

freed from the repose and linuted passion of 

classic art, modify his designs. Somewhat 
Dantesque is the character of Flaxman’s out+ 
lines —a few sharp distinct touches enunciating 

the whole idea —and the individuality necessi- 

tated by the author has invigorated the produc- 

tion of the artist. ‘There is less of generalism 

and ideal form and more of the particular indi- 

vidual in these than in his other drawings, and we 
must therefore give to them, although they are 
sketchy, the palm of superiority. The artist has 
had his whole heart in the matter, and it is as if 
he had entered the gates that lead into eternal 
sorrow, and then drawn the figures from the 
molten furnace of his memory. ‘The outlines 
from the Inferno are, we think, the best. Here 
Flaxman overleaps the confines of classic art, 
and luxuriates in force of expression and all the 
moods of passion, suffering and love. The at- 
tack of Fiends on the Bridge — the Lifting from 
the Burning Lake of Pitch — the madly-whirled 
figures in the Fiery Rain — the Idle Group —the 
Last of the Francisca — the Hypocrites in their 
leaden cloaks, and Farinata speaking from his 
fiery coffin, are conceived in a purely Gothic. 
spirit, and might fitly stand in place of those of 
Michael Angelo, which the remorseless sea 
snatched for its prey, and whose destruction’ 
the world so long has mourned. 

Flaxman has often been compared wit 
Retzsch from the fact, that they both design if 
outline, &c. but the genius of the two is dia-* 
metrically opposed both in conception, composi- 
tion, tendency and choice of subjects. Flax- 
man is a Classicist, Retzsch a Romanticist ; \ 
Retzsch has a lively play of fancy, delights in 
incidental illustration and arabesques, enters 
into detail and multitudinous accessory arrange- 
ments, employs distance and landscape, is afflu- 
ent of fantastic forms, careful of custom and 
costume, eminently pictorial in his manner and 
of the modern school. ‘The genius of Flaxman 
on the contrary is imaginative, simple, severe 
and sculptural, rejecting accessory arrange- 
ment, avoiding fanciful design, and producing 
his effect solely by the disposition of his figures. 
Retzsch’s outlines are pictures, and Flaxman‘s 
bas-reliefs. Flaxman’s endeavor is to natural- 
ize the ideal, Retzsch’s to poetize the common. 
One is mystical, and works from the inward 
outward. ‘The other cleaves to facts, and grag 
fully interprets and arrangesthem. Flax 
idea is told in his figures, but Retzsch ser 
it around his drawing in hieroglyphics. 
in fine, is imaginative and the other pure] yifan= 
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ciful. Retzsch resembles Walter Scott in many 
particulars. He has the same descriptive tal- 
ent, the same vivacious perceptive power, and 
delights equally with the author of Waverley 
in detail, costume, and background, though he 
lacks his power in characterization. Flaxman, 
on tne contrary, is half-way between Plato and 
Dante. He is as severely concise as Dante, 
and as ideal and flowing as Plato, uniting the 
condensation of the one with the mysticism of 
the other. Retzsch exhibits a vast deal of an- 
tiquarianism grafted upon a fertile fancy, and 
his treatment of an idyllic subject as in his 
Song of the Bell is in his best vein. But in 
the exposition of character, or passionate dra- 
matic action he fails, as in the illustrations to 
Lear, Macbeth and Hamlet, which though the 
most studiously finished of all his works, are 
among the least good. His genius had a Teu- 
tonic and supernatural bias, and found its best 
expression in Faust. By his etchings from that 
drama, which are of a deeper significance than 
all the rest of his productions, he established 
his fame, and he has not only never added to it 
subsequently, but has repeated himself ever 
since. Flaxman, on the contrary, is peculiarly 
happy in characterization and individuality, as in 
the Idle Group of the Inferno and the Attack 
of Fiends on the Bridge, which is eminently dra- 
matic. All the merit of Retzsch, and he has 
great merit, is on the surface, and strikes at 
first sight, but Fiaxman’s genius increases upon 
us by the continued examination and study of his 
works. ‘The German atmosphere pervades all 
of Retzsch’s outlines, but Flaxman is now a 
Gothic spirit of the middle ages, and now a 
“modernized Greek. Retzsch delineates in the 
‘spirit of the popular ballad, but Flaxman is 
penserian in his flow and harmony. Retzsch 
demands incident aud plot, seizes opportunities 
d chances for subjects, loves the casual and 
cidental, and indulges in those sentiments 
and situations which are the growth of society. 
‘§ In tragedy he exaggerates to produce effect, 
runs into carricature, and sometimes shocks us 
with his wild and unmitigated supernaturalism, 
as in the last etching to Die Pfarrers ‘Tochter, 
which has the fascination of a night-mare. 
Flaxman, however, deals with the ideal and 
universal, always relieving the most painful 
subject by some touch of tenderness and hu- 
manity. Still at times he was unpoetic, as in 
his ‘‘ Polyphemus ”’ and ‘‘ Death ”’ in the Di- 
vina Commedia, which are gross and repul- 
sive. These however, are exceptions, and 
not characteristics. Retzsch has a quick appre- 
hension of the beauty around him, and is ready 
in translating it into lines — but Flaxman’s de- 
signs are new and original conceptions. 

Highly as we estimate Flaxman’s genius, 
ye are not prepared to give unqualified praise 
is productions. — Fine as they are, they are 

2 reproduction of the antique, and not an 
Miupdiment of the spirit of his own age. — 
an easily see how, with the ‘Sweden- 
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borgian faith, his mind should have cast itself in 
the mythologic mould, merely by returning 
to the symbolic life therein expressed. Proba- 
bly the idealism of the Greeks had for him a 
charm superior to the spiritualism of his own 
faith. Sull his treatment of the antique is 
thoroughly Swedenborgian, and he has rescued 
his works from being imitations only by his 1e- 
ligious feeling and sentiment. Possibly, also, 
with such a faith, the distant and remote had a 
charm which the actual and palpable did not 
possess. Flaxman chose his subjects from a 
foreign age and clime, and his greatest excel- 
lence grows out of his greatest fault. We are 
inclined to think that we admire his genius and 
skill more than we sympathize with his sub- 
jects. Their passions and delights are too 
-remote and disconnected from the interests, 
spiritual and temporal, of our own day, and they 
do not supply the demand of modern art. They 
do not appeal to the home heart and sympa- 
thies of a people, and this is perhaps the reason 
why he received no commission to execute 
more than one of his designs. Nollekins, with 
almost no genius, has, by his thorough appre- 
ciation and embodiment of English character 
in his busts, Won an immortality, and if Flax- 
man’s powers had been exercised upon subjects 
embodying the life and genius of his own age, 
he would have, perhaps, won a higher meed 
of praise and impressed his genius more deep- 
ly upon the hearts of his countrymen. As it is 
his works are rather for the literary student than 
for the universal mind of a nation. ‘The artist 
need not go to foreign ages for his subjects — 
Nature is as full of “beauty as ever, lies round 
us at our very feet, and is not coy of her 
graces. Flaxman but once embodied the 
spirit of his age and faith, in his Michael and 
Satan, and therein left the highest proof of his 
genius, and created a work which comes home 
nearer to the heart of modern English life. — 
His Dante, also, which is nearer to Protestant- 
ism, is the best of his outlines. Let us therefore 
say that Flaxman was a Swedenborgian classic, 
whose life was pure and blameless, whose 
character was pious and amiable, and whose 
genius was mystical and imaginative. But let 
us not find fault with what is, though wishing 
for what might have been. ‘The dog that 
snapped at the shadow lost the substance, and 
for the pleasant thoughts and happy hours 
which Flaxman has given us, let us be grate- 
ful and content. The office of criticism is ra- 
ther to enter genially into the author's heart, 
to see from his stand point, to try his conclu- 
sion with his conception, to point out his mer- 
its, and try him as a friend, than to insist on 
fixed rules, to warp his manner and thought 
to our prejudices, and to exhibit his defects. 
We will not specially enumerate his little short 
comings— but remember with gratitude the 
work he did. 
Boston, Fes. 1843. 
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Tue Neicuzors: a Srory or Every Day Lire. 

By Frederika Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt. 

The literature of Sweden has been comparatively 
unknown among us, and excited but little curiosity 
until of late years. Frithiof's Saga, the noble poem 
of their great poet Tegner, was translated into English 
some time since, and found hearty admirers among 
those who read it, while another poem of his, “ The 
Children of the Lord’s Supper,” is well known 
through Professor Longfellow’s version. But “The 
Neighbors” has been still more generally read and 
admired both here and in Great Britain, though in the 
enthusiasm felt for it, little criticism has appeared. 
In truth the spirit of charity which breathes through 
the book, where the sunny side is turned so often to 
the eye, leaves neither the wish nor the will to 
criticise. 

Of the authoress, Miss Bremer, we know but little. 
She has for a few years past been one of the most 
popular writers of Sweden, and many of her works 
have been translated and very fay orably received in 
Germany. Besides “ The Neighbors,” she has pub- 
lished three other novels, “ The House,” “ Nina,” 
and “The President's Daughter,” English versions of 
all of which, we are informed, may be soon expected 
from the pen of Mary Howitt. Miss Bremer also 
published a few years ago, a charming little sketch of 
manners in the North of Europe and of Norway in 
particular, entitled “ Strife and Peace, or Sketches in 
Norway.” 

It is difficult to avoid identifying the authoress 
with Franziska herself, even in minute particulars : 
we feel at least she must have a thousand qualities 
of mind and heart in common with her —the quick 
perception, the free wide charity, and the ardent tem- 
perament that in Franziska gives the book one of its 
greatest charms. There is nothing wearisome in it; 
a fresh active life is working throughout the whole 
course of the story ; nothing flags, or seems like over- 
exertion. A woman’s quick sympathy, and most 
high yet homely philosophy, goes at once to the task, 
selects by intuition, enters with eagerness into the 
minutest detail, but never becomes tedious — gives 
her hopes, her fears, her transient sorrows, to the 
world, yet without show of egotism, for no vanity 
lurks beneath it. 

No Lady of Shalott is she, sitting still before a 
mirror on which only the shadows of the outward 
world are thrown, but alive, active, looking forth on 
life with her own clear eyes, and with skilful hand, 
and nice discrimination working its shows upon her 
tapestry. 

We have heard much wonder expressed at the 
power of condensation she has shown, contrasted 
with domestic novelists of an older date, and know 
that many believe this power to be the peculiar gift 
of our time and generation, and that it was unknown 
or in its infancy when Richardson drew out page after 








page of unneeded words. But this gift abides in the 
individual, not in the time or circumstance. A vivid 
imagination, sanguine temperament, and keen sensi- 
bility give to life in its simplest forms a brilliancy it 
never wears to the cold and severe. With many 
novelists “ma chere mere” would have been an 
eccentric, stern, overbearing old woman, Bruno a mad- 
man, whose body needed medicine, or whose organ- 
ization was originally defective ; Jane Maria an irre- 
deemably stupid person, who would have been left 
out of the picture entirely, instead of adding, as 
she now does, an interest to it by way of ex- 
treme contrast. Bear, good, kind Bear, would have 
been considered as merely an excellent matter-of-fact 
sort of man, very well in his way, but no fitting hero 
for a story, and all the household tasks which Fran- 
ziska describes with such eager delight, which she 
enters into so fully, would have been only dull com- 
mon-places to most minds. We give our uwn life to 
what lies about us, and if ours be active, unceasing, 
fresh as a morning wind, everything will glow and 
blossom beneath it. 

Those who require the deeper tragic elements to 
make a book interesting, will find them in this work 
blended, as they always are, with the simple and fa- 
miliar. The story deepens with the loves of Bruno 


and Serena, and the death of the wild Hagar, whose ¢ 
dark eastern face looks strangely picturesque among 


the Scandinavians. 
The chief characteristic of the book seems to us to 
be its acute sensibility. Sensibility to all forms of 


beauty, to all nobleness, to music, to flowers, to all> 


that lends life its charm, and this combined with great® 
ardor, enthusiasm and ‘with a poetical organization, 
make it one of the rarest novels of the day. ’ 

Frederika Bremer has been called in the preface- 
“The Miss Austin of Sweden,” but while she has all 
Miss Austin’s peculiar gifts, she has a far wider and 
deeper range. She rises often from the actual, into a 
higher region, and exalts to her station the sights 
that pass beneath, as the mirage hangs the dusty, 
smoky city in the sunset sky and transforms it into a 
fresh and airy structure. 

Throughout the book she preserves the balance of 
character, and never forces one of her personages con- 
stantly before the reader, while the others are pressed 
behind. As in every-day life, they come and go, pass 
and repass. Ebba dances and sings at first, but we 
hear her no more after a time, and Peter’s “ frosty 
eyes,” full of the deep poetry of a quiet contemplative 
mind, just glance on us and are gone. 

We cannot ourselves judge how aecurately Mary 
Howitt has performed her duty as a translator, but the 
easy and graceful style of her version would indicat 
that it must have been well done, so to harmonize 
the spirit of the book. The want of a thorough! > 
quaintance with Sweden and its manners and customs 
may have betrayed her here and there into local imme. 
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caracies, but these are comparatively unimportant. 
We have heard it stated, we know not with what truth 
that her translation bears internal evidence of having 
been made from the German, and not from the Swed- 
ish original. 





Lire AND Writines or EsENEZER PorTErR Mason; 
interspersed with hints to parents and instructors on 
the training and education of a child of genius. B 
Denison Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in Yale College. Boston: Tappan 
and Dennett. 114 Washington Street. 


Notwithstanding the somewhut suspicious appear- 
ance of the latter part of its title, this memoir is not 
only highly interesting, but exhibits a great deal of 
good sense, both on the part of the author, and of the 
subject’s relatives and friends, documents and letters 
from whom form much of its contents. 

E. P. Mason was born at Washington, Litchfield 
county, Conn. December 7, 1819, and was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Stephen Mason, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in that town. Almost from his in- 
fancy he displayed intellectual and moral faculties of 
the highest order, united, as is often the case, to a very 
fragile frame. From an early period his education, 
mental and physical, was chiefly directed by his aunt, 
Mrs. Harriet B. Turner, of Richmond, Va. a woman 
of uncommon character and intelligence, who per- 
formed her difficult task with discretion and success. 

Young Mason entered Yale College in 1835, and 
graduated in 1839, in the twentieth year of his age. 
Henceforth his health began rapidly to decline, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to check the progress of 
consumption and dyspepsia by accompanying the com- 
ission to explore the northeastern boundary, he pro- 
eeded to Richmond, where, in a few days after his 
"> arrival, he died on the 26th December, 1840, aged 
‘twenty-one years and nineteen days. 

~~ ‘Even at this early age he had greatly distinguished 
Dinself for his acquirements in mathematics and 
_ @stronomy, and had evinced considerable artistic and 
esa power. He was likewise eminently pure, 
odest and gentle in his character, and appears to 
have attracted the deepest affection and respect of all 

* with whom he associated. 

Of this highly gifted youth, Professor Olmsted has 
prepared a sensible and agreeable memoir, the princi- 
pal part of which he has, with unusual good taste, 
formed from Mason’s own letters and writings: the 
comments of the biographer being brief and pertinent, 
and not unfrequently characterized by a most amusing 
simplicity. 


~~ 





MesopoTAMIA AND AssyrRiA FROM THE EARLIEST 
Aces To THE Present TIME; WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THEIR NaturAt History, By J. Baillie 
Fraser, Esq., Author of “An Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of Persia,” &c. With a Map 
and Engravings. Family Library, No.157. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1842. 


Besides this work and the “History of Persia,” 
, Fraser is author of “ Travels in Khorasan,” “ A 
through the Himala,” and several novels of 
ent merit, now nearly forgotten, but which in 
ay enjoyed considerable popularity chiefly from 
Tesh and lively though caricatured descriptions 








of oriental life and manners. Among them we recol- 
lect, “ The Kuzzilbash,” “ The Persian Adventurer,” 
“Tales of the Caravanserai,” and a Scottish novel 
entitled “The Highland Smugglers.” 

“ Mesopotamia and Assyria” is written with can- 
dor and judgment, and displays a tolerably extensive 
acquaintance with both classic and modern sources of 
information concerning those famous countries: but 
the author’s capacity is quite incompetent to the treat- 
ment of so noble yet difficult a subject, as the ancient 
Assyrian or. Babylonian history, from whose scanty 
materials even the genius and erudition of Heeren 
could construct but a dry antiquarian memoir. The 
first part of Mr. Fraser’s volume, therefore, is merely 
a new compilation of the facts transmitted to us by 
the Greek and Hebrew writers, arranged somewhat 
differently and narrated in a more elegant style, than 
by Rollin, Ramsey, and the authors of the English 
Universal History. 

But these facts, fragmentary as they are, constitute 
one of the proudest and most interesting pages in the 
annals of our species. They show in the most strik- 
ing manner the power of human genius and the 
achievements of which it is capable. The grandest 
works of modern times are insignificant compared to 
those performed four thousand years ago, upon the 
Mesopatamian plain, which, though we have no faith 
in the theory that considers it the birthplace of man- 
kind, was undoubtedly one of the earliest seats of 
civilization and sustained a race possessing many of 
the lofty qualities befitting men so fresh from the 
hands of their Maker. 

The polity of that race, though their government 
was monarchical and probably despotic, must have 
been, judging from its results, singularly wise and 
beneficent. These results, so far as they can be gath- 
ered from the imperfect records remaining, and from 
examination of the monuments which yet cover 
the land, exceeded everything that has been performed 
by any other nation in any age or part of the world, 
with the exception perhaps, in some particulars, of the 
magnificent eighteenth dynasty of ancient Egypt. 

The duration of their empires — Chaldean, Assyri- 
an and Babylonian, which were essentially the same 
— equalled at least two thousand years, though they 
were surrounded by warlike and powerful enemies ; 
and the extent of their territory was frequently not 
inferior to that of the whole of Europe, and was prob- 
ably inhabited by some hundreds of miilions of pros- 
perous and civilized people. In military power, in 
conquests, and in the production of great rulers, they 
have not been exceeded by the most famous nations. 
The warlike deeds of Ninus, Semiramis, Sosarmus, 
Esarhaddon, Nebuchadnezzer and Chyniladan will 
compare in brilliancy and magnitude with those of 
Sesostris, Cyrus, Alexander, Cesar or Napoleon. 
Nor were those mighty monarchs merely warriors 
and conquerors. They, and many who sat on the 
same thrones, were sagacious statesmen and energetic 
and benevolent sovereigns, exhibiting a vastness and 
comprehensiveness of views, and a knowledge of the 
arts of peace and the means of civilization and true 
power, far more astonishing than their great military 
achievements. For the promotion of agriculture they 
intersected their whole land with a prodigious system 
of canals, one only of which, was besides its numer- 
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ous branches four hundred miles in length and between 
three and four hundred feet in breadth, and they so 
subdued the Euphrates, almost as great a river as the 
Mississippi, by dams, embankments and hydraulic 
machines, that it became as manageable as a mill- 
stream and nearly every peasant could have its water 
to irrigate his farm at pleasure, which in that hot 
climate is essential to fertility. They also projectea 
and maintained for centuries on a scale elsewhere 
unequalled, even in Holland, an ingenious method of 
draining their country, which originally was little 
better than a vast morass, rendered habitable only by 
their skill and industry. 

Trade and manufactures likewise were encouraged 
by the government, and actively pursued by the peo- 
ple, so that their capitals were for thousands of years 
the centres of Asiatic commerce, and accumulated 
wealth, and population to an almost incredible 
amount. ‘ 

But it was in their cities that the genius, energy 
and wisdom of this great people was most conspicu- 
ously shown. We have not time to allude to more 
than Babylon and Nineveh, though the whole empire 
appears to have abounded in populous, wealthy and 
magnificently built towns, clearly proving that the 
splendor of the capitals was not sustained, as is often 
the case in modern oriental despotisms, at the expense 
of the provinces, but was the legitimate result of gen- 
eral good government and prosperity. 

“ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees’ excellency,” was beyond comparison the 
most stupendous structure ever reared by human 
hands. Its extent within the walls, was about seven 
times greater than the space which London now cov- 
ers, though itis not probable that the population much 





exceeded that of the British capital. But the grand 
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[ove of the items of literary intelligence in the 
following letter have appeared in a contemporary quar- 
terly magazine of limited circulation, but the greater 
part of its contents will, we believe, be new to most of 
our readers. — Eps. Pionzsr. | 


Heipe.sere, Dec. 1842. 


I have taken rooms in Heidelberg, where I shall 
remain through the winter, and nourish the virtuous 
resolution of mastering the German language. On the 
first of March I shall go to Gottingen, thence to Wei- 
mar, Jena, and Dresden. In May or June we move 
southward, taking Nuremberg, Munich &c. in our 
route, visit the Tyrol, and then explore Switzerland, 
pedestrianwise, with packs upon our backs. ! 

At present I can tell you but little of books save 
their titles, but before long, I trust I shall be able to 
give you some aceount of their contents. I will send 
you in a future letter some account of what the profes- 
sors in the more celebrated universities lecture about 
this winter, and will, if I can, give you a sort of map 
of Germany, philosophically considered, and another 
of the same country theologically districted. I think 
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ideas and singular wisdom of the Chaldean kings, 
were in nothing more strongly shown than in their 
combination of utility with beauty and magnificence. 
Babylon, unlike all other cities even the most civil- 
ized of the modern, was not a confused heap of pent 
up, irregular edifices—a mixture of palaces and 
hovels; on the contrary, all the houses were large 
airy and beautiful — according to Herodotus who had 
travelled very extensively, and saw the city in its de- 
cline — the most beautiful he had ever beheld; they 
were ranged symmetrically on broad streets and with 
considerable spaces between each house ; than which 
no healthier or more agreeable arrangement could 
have been conceived in a warm climate. These mag- 
nificent streets were filled with an active, well-dressed 
and highly civilized population. Babylon, in short, 
must, under its ancient kings, have exhibited a scene 
which for splendor and beauty has not been elsewhere 
rivalled on earth and perhaps never will be seen again. 

The literature of the Babylonians is utterly lost; 
not a line of their poetry, not a paragraph of their 
prose remains. We cannot but believe that it was 
worthy of their high genius and cultivation. They 
were profoundly skilled in mathematics and geometry : 
in architecture they were unapproached even by the 
Egyptians; and in painting and sculpture they had 
made very considerable progress. They were emi- 
nent above all nations of antiquity for their excellence 
in manufactures and in all the arts that embellish and 
refine domestic life. 

To return to Mr. Fraser. The last chapters of his 
work, those which describe the present condition and 
population of Assyria and Mesopotamia, are highly 
interesting, for they give us principally the results of re- 
cent personal observation by the author himself. % 





too, an article on some of the most interesting profes- 
sors, their merits, the causes of their removal, and 
their fortunes since, might be pleasant to some of your 
readers. 

Wilhelm Schlegel is preparing for publication a new 
and enlarged edition of his Lectures on Dramatic Lit- 
erature. He has just published in French a collection 
of his Miscellanies, and in the preface congratulates 
himself that even beyond the Atlantic his name is still 
a living thing. He is quite proud of his American 
reputation and this circumstance makes him treat with 
great attention such Yankees as come in his way. ; 
Tieck has just recovered from a severe illness, but as 
he is new in his seventieth year, little more is to be 
expected from him. He has left Dresden for Berlin, 
where his office is to superintend the representations 
of the old Grecian plays. 

Schelling has resigned his place at Munich, after, 
asking permission of the king of Bavaria to resideait 
Berlin another year, and will Senentall lecture in 
Berlin university in the capacity of member of t 
——7 of Science. His last summer’s lectures were 
attended by less than sixty persons, those of thé pm 
vious winter had been listened to by four or fiv 
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dred. This falling off has given rise to many dispar- 
aging remarks on the part of the Hegelians. They 
call this experiment of the king of Prussia, a total 
failure, and hardly make due allowance for the fact 
that the Philosophy of Mythology, is to most a far 
less interesting subject than the Philoso hy of Reve- 
lation. Under Schelling’s banner are valtvlag men of 
all philosophies, and no philosophy — pietists and ar- 
tists — catholics and protestants — and all this out of 
i fear of Strauss and the Hegelians. It is felt that a 

crisis 1s approaching, though the question on which it 
' will hinge, or the issue of the struggle no two men 
; can agree upon. Caricatures, whose wit is as deep 
-- and inexplicable as the philosophy caricatured, fre- 
quently appear. In one { remember, Schelling is de- 
picted as superintending a chemical process which is 
carried on by means of burning retorts ; the first result 
is nothing (nichts) ; this product is drawn off by means 
' of a faucet and runs through a little tunnel into a glass 

bottle, which is labelled “The Absolute.” Another 
of these pictures shows the front of a shop, in whose 
§ 
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windows stand bottles labelled ‘Absolute Spirit” 

“Pure Pantheism” &c.; at the door stands a man 

vomiting from the effects of a dose of Tholuck’s latest 

writings, and another man runs out apparently over- 

come in like manner by Nitzsch Dogmatik. In a part 

of the same picture an ostrich (S/rauss is German for 

ostrich) is flying off with two devils on his back, who 

} have apparently just completed the purchase of Feu- 

erbach's and Bruno Bauer's synopsis. But I should 

fill pages were I to describe all these foolish pictures. 

An: they will grow worse than they now are; for 

ictures without letter press have lately in Prussia 

een taken out from under the censorship of the gov- 
ernment. 

Some one must write for you a piece about the 
Cathedral of Cologue. This magnificent ruin of a 
fragment is now to be restored and completed. The 
King of Prussia laid the first stone of the new erec- 
tion in September, and immense contributions are 
made for the carrying on of the work, which it will 
take thirty years at least to complete, and then Ger- 
many will have a church which will compare with St. 
Peter's. The building is to be completed accordin 
o the original plaws which have toes preserved, 
"Sthough the archit®ct’s name is forgotten. Both 
Catholics and Protestants join in what they consider 

a national work, and it is hoped that the question of 
“mixed marriages will cause less trouble hereafter. 

@ The dedication of the Valhalla too has gone off 
- 9with great splendor. It is a magnificent building of 
he proportions of the Parthenon. It is erected by 
the King of Bavaria, in nearly the centre of Germany, 
on an eminence three hundred feet above the Danuhe, 
as a Temple of Fame for Germany. In it are to be 
placed the statues and busts of all the great men of 
the nation, whether distinguished in arms or in arts, 
from Arminius to the opponents of Napoleon, and 
from the earliest rude poets to Goethe and Schiller. 
When no bust has been handed down, a fancy agoms 
is to be supplied. If the name also has perished; the 
same expedient is resorted to. Thus the nameless 
architect of the Cologne Cathedral flourishes here, 
though nowhere else in time and space. Schwantha- 
ler supplies alto relievos for each of the pediments. 
The subject of one is the victory of the Cheruscii over 
the Romans; of the other, the victories of the Ger- 
mans over the French in the war of the Liberation. 
Leo Von Kleuze is the architect. But I have for- 
gotten to tell you of the antichamber or Hall of Ex- 
pectation, where the busts of living distinguished men 
are placed during their lives as it were on probation. 
_ William and Mary Howitt live here in Heidelberg, 
gan are most excellent people. The acquaintance of 
ary Howitt is one of the pleasantest things con- 
ted with a residence here. She is a woman of 
cultivated taste and agreeable manners, and 
kind t “Meine Wenigkeit.” Both William 
Mary Howitt are very warm admirers of Ten- 





Heidelberg loses much of its beauty in the winter, 
so I am glad to be able to find a second home at 
Mannheim, in the house of kind friends. In Mann- 
heim is one of the best theatres in Germany; almost 
every week is performed one of the standard plays of 
Goethe, Schiller, or some first rate opera ; ned though 
it is fifteen miles from Heidelberg, one can go and re- 
turn on the same night, leaving Heidelberg at five, 
and reaching it oa his return at eleven — the Grand 
Duke of Baden being so considerate of the theatrical 
wants of the good people of Heidelberg, as to run an 
express train from Mannheim afier the piece is over, 
when there is anything remarkable at the play. 
The expense of such un expedition, including a ticket, 
is one florin and forty-eight kreutzers, or seventy-two 
American cents. Concerts, at which are found perform- 
ers as good, say, as Nagel or Herwig, are frequent in 
both Heidelberg and Mannheim. A young Milanese, 
named Bazzini, is now in high favor in these parts. 
He gave a concert here this evening. His instrument 
is the violin, and he is one of Paganini’s pupils. (The 
concert was a very good one, the principal pieces 
being Beethoven’s composition, and finely performed. 

My professional visiting list I have mentioned: I 
continue to like this opens very well. With 
Schlosser I am particularly well pleased; he is the 
most demoniacal old fellow here. 1 have also he- 
come acquainted with many of the students, both 
digs and topers, or, to use more classical language, 
both foxes and knots. I have been to a beer scandal 
to see what these boys can do when they wish to be 
rowdy. The whole thing is ridiculous enough, I 
assure you, and not worth looking at a Second time. 
The wonder one feels when observing the same, turns 
upon exactly four points. 1st. How fellows can pos- 
sibly breathe, to say nothing of singing, in an atmos- 
phere so filled with tobacco smoke, that seeing across 
a room of moderate size is impossible. 2d. How 
they can, in any consideration, pour such quantities 
of Somes down their throats ‘in a single evening — 
eight quarts being a not uncommo quantity for a 
single specimen of humaility to dispose of, and twice 
that quantity having actually been jacketted by expe- 
rienced hands on great occasions. 3d. How it is 
that men keep sober when afloat in such seas of beer, 
which though hardly ¢0 strong as a cup of tea con- 
structed on proper principles, yet might, one could 
think, do something in the tipsyfying line, when 
patronized so liberally. And 4th. How it is that 
reasonable beings (although of an age which Carlyle 
condemns to that famous life under barrels like 
chickens about to be killed,) can by any process of 
self-mystification, persuade themselves into thinking 
there is a ray of fun in such proceedings, even though 
they be enlivened by pretty good singing. 8. 





The etching by D. C. Johnston, entitled “ Dick- 
ens and the Artist in Boots,” illustrates a passage in 
the last chapter of American Notes for General Cir- 
culation, which we have not room to quote — though 
if we had, it would be almost superfluous to do so, as 
probably all our readers are familiar with the work. 





The absence of any prose in the present number of 
the Pioneer from the pen of Mr. Lowell, and the ap- 
parent neglect of many letters and contributions ad- 
dressed to him personally, will be sufficiently explained 
by stating that, since the tenth of January, he has been 
in the city of New York in attendance upon Dr. Elliot 
the distinguished oculist, who is endeavoring to cure 
him of a severe disease of the eyes ; and that the med- 
ical treatment to which he is necessarily subjected, 
precludes the use of his sight except to a very limited 
extent. He will, however, probably be enabled, in time 
for the fourth number, to resume his essays on the 
Poets and Dramatists, and his general supervision of 
the magazine. R. C. 











